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Survey of the World 


Mr. MacVeagh, 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, was 
one of the guests of honor at the annual 
banquet of the Chicago Commercial 
Club, last Saturday night, and the sub- 
ject of his address was the new Adminis- 
tration and its policies. The Administra- 
tion, he said, would be “a Taft Adminis- 
tration, as distinguishable from the 
Roosevelt Administration as Roosevelt’s 
was distinguishable from McKinley’s.” 
The leading and controlling note would 
be a determined tendency toward regu- 
larity of decision and procedure: 

“It will be conciliatory if you do not ask it 
to give up a principle or to go back on its 
promises. Neither of these things will it do.” 
The President would administer his 
office within constituted boundaries. The 
effect of this would be to keep him the 
leader of the party organization: 

“But President Taft is a man of progress, 
and it goes without saying that no great leader 
of an American party, in this day and genera- 
tion, can fail to understand the value of inde- 
pendent thought and action in the party itself, 
wherever they are manifested, whether in Con- 
gress or at large, if only this independence 
aims at the party’s progress and liberalization, 
and if it seeks in and thru the party to answer 
more perfectly the deliberate and wise demands 
of the nation. And you and I must agree— 
for we cannot escape the conclusion—that it 
might become at any time the duty of any 
great party leader to create for his party a new 
majority and control.” 

He spoke of Mr. Taft’s deference to and 
respect for the formal privileges of the 
Congress, his “disposition to respect all 
rights in the hope and interest of a 
homogeneous party of progress, a dispo- 
sition which can only be interpreted as 
statesmanlike conciliation, and which it 
would be a fatal mistake to regard as a 
change of actual policy or purpose.” 


Mr. MacVeagh 
on the Administration 





The Roosevelt policies, he continued, 
were as safe in the hands of this Admin- 
istration as they had been in those of the 
preceding one: 

“We are not hearing much about them, but 
that is partly because the President has his 
own way of arriving at results and because 
other issues are now associated with them in 
the activities at Washington—issues that before 
left to the Roosevelt policies the whole stage.” 
Currency and banking reform must be 
wrought out; the deeper reunion of the 
South with the North would interest the 
Administration, and the scientific devel- 
opment of taxation would occupy a part 
of the stage. But it would be a radical 
error to think that the distinctive Roose- 
velt policies would receive less attention 
or devotion than was now needed for 
their complete and permanent establish- 
ment. Mr. MacVeagh predicted that the 
tariff revision would be such that the 
people would accept it: 

“The main point is to satisfy the people of 
the Middle West. If they are not satisfied 
then the tariff question will unfortunately not 
be out of the way, and we shall not have 
rest, and we shall not have a clear field for 
currency reform. What the people expect is 
what the protectionist Republican party prom- 
ised in its last year’s platform as interpreted 
by its candidate for the Presidency, and while 
it is talking against the wind to argue that the 
revision expected is not a revision down, it 
would be equally futile to say that the revision 
down was promised to be a revision down and 


out.” 
& 


The Senate’s In the Senate tariff debate, 
Tariff Debate last week, the leading sub- 

ject was the cotton goods 
schedule. The rates proposed by Mr. 
Aldrich and his committee were adopted 
on Saturday, after a memorable discus- 
sion. At the beginning of the week Mr. 
Root failed to prevent the increase of the 
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duty on lemons, which was demanded by 
the California Senators in the interest of 
their State. The vote was 43 to 28, eight 
Republicans voting in the negative and 
two Democrats with the majority. On 
Tuesday the battle over the cotton goods 
duties began, Mr. Dolliver attacking Mr. 
Aldrich and the committee sharply. On 
the 2d no action was taken, and provision 
for night sessions was made. Mr. Gore, 
the blind Senator, made a wonderful ex- 
hibition of the power of his memory, pre- 
senting masses of figures from official re- 
ports, and quoting from many documents 
in his criticism of the New England cot- 
ton goods manufacturing companies. On 
that day Mr. La Follette began what 
proved to be one of the most remarkable 
speeches of the session, dealing with the 
subject of revision generally, criticising 
the committee, and specifically attacking 
the cotton goods rates. Mr. Elkins spoke 
briefly for the protection of the coal and 
petroleum of West Virginia. Mr. La 
Follette continued in the afternoon of the 
3d, but became exhausted. When Mr. 
Dolliver explained, that evening, that Mr. 
La Follette was unable to go on at that 
time, Mr. Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
questioned Mr. La Follette’s good faith, 
saying that he made a pretense of being 
ill, while he was “on the streets consult- 
ing the editors of yellow journals and the 
agents of uplift magazines.” Men in 
their ordinary senses, he added, must re- 
fuse to believe any statement about Mr. 
La Follette’s illness. On the following 
day Mr. La Follette spoke for five hours 
and a half, and at the beginning ex- 
plained that he had not been ill, but was 
exhausted, adding that no one could pub- 
licly account for the way in which Mr. 
Penrose spent his time “when absent 
from this body,” without transgressing 
the rules of the Senate. The Wisconsin 
Senator finished that afternoon his elab- 
orate critical analysis of the pending 
schedule. Mr. Aldrich replied briefly. 
On Saturday Mr. Dolliver spoke three 
hours more, and then the votes were 
taken. On the first of the test motions 
Mr. Aldrich was victorious, 41 to 30. 
Ten insurgent Republicans voted against 
him, and the two Louisiana Democrats 
were on his side. On the motion oppos- 
ing the substitution of specific for ad val- 
orem duties (this change involving in- 
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creases), the vote was 39 to 28 in the 
committee’s favor, and all the other mo- 
tions were decided by about the same ma- 
jority. Mr. Aldrich asserted that many 
of the Dingley rates had been almost nul- 
lified or greatly reduced by court rulings. 
When this point was reached Mr. Till- 
man said he was tired of “the sham bat- 
tle.” He was satisfied that the commit- 
tee’s bill was full of iniquity and that the 
victorious majority was “the worst band 
of buccaneers” he had ever seen. Dur- 
ing the week there were many exchanges 
of sharp personal remarks between the 
insurgent Republicans and the defenders 
of the committee. At the request of 
our State Department, the German Gov- 
ernment prepared and sent to Washing- 
ton a statement concerning wages in Ger- 
many. This was forwarded to the com- 
mittee, which did not give it to the Sen- 
ate. In the debate Mr. Aldrich charac- 
terized the action of Germany, or of the 
German manufacturers who supplied the 
figures, as an impertinence. For this he 
was denounced by Mr. Stone. Mr. Ald- 
rich did not withdraw the offensive term, 
but he eulogized the Kaiser. Upon Mr. 
La Follette’s motion the statement has 
now been procured from the State De- 
partment and printed. The votes 
upon motions made by the insurgents in- 
dicate, of course, that the bill, in the form 
desired by the committee, will be passed 
by a safe majority. 


a 


The strike of street rail- 
way employees in Phila- 
delphia, which had been 
marked by much disorder and violence, 
was called off at a late hour on the night 
of the 4th, a settlement having been 
reached, owing to the intervention of 
State Senator James P. McNichol, leader 
of the local Republican organization. 
Much property had been destroyed, more 
than a hundred persons had been seri- 
ously injured, the police were unable to 
preserve order, and there was at hand a 
primary election. It was feared that be- 
cause of the strike the nomination of 
District Attorney Rotan for re-election 
might be prevented. The men are to be 
reinstated and to have a wage increase 
of 1 cent an hour. The old pay was. 21 
cents; the company had offered 22, and 
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the strikers demanded 25. There is to 
be a further increase one year hence, if 
the company’s financial condition (as 
shown by an investigation which the City 
Comptroller is to make) shall warrant it. 
The company makes a concession in re- 
spect to hours, and agrees to consider 
grievances with committees representing 
the men. During the last three days of 
the strike many cars were burned or 
wrecked, one non-union motorman was 
so injured by a mob that he died of his 
wounds, others were dragged from cars 
and brutally beaten, and at night there 
were riots in which the police were suc- 
cessfully defied. The local newspapers 
say that the strikers themselves did not 
break the peace. In Pittsfield, Mass., 
the street railway company yielded to 
strikers last week, granting an increase 
of wages and a straight ten-hour day. 
About two-thirds of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad’s machinists are on 
strike against an extension of the piece- 
work system. Their places have been 
filled. A street railway strike at 
Evansville, Ind., had some support from 
a popular boycott until, at the end of 
last week, a committee representing the 
local commercial organizations reported 
that it was not justifiable. The men are 
returning to work. The American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, one of 
the Steel Corporation’s subsidiaries, 
gives notice of an open shop in all its 
mills on and after the 30th inst. It em- 
ploys about 15,000 men. 


& 


The Panama There was a hearing in 
Libel Case Indianapolis, last week, in 

what is known as_ the 
Panama Canal libel case. Judge Ander- 
son, of the United States District Court, 
was asked by the District Attorney to 
order the removal to Washington, for 
trial there, of Delavan Smith and 
Charles R. Williams, owners of the Indi- 
anapolis News, who were indicted for 
criminal libel, the persons alleged to 
have been injured being Mr. Roosevelt, 
Senator Root, Mr. Taft and others. 
Their counsel opposed such removal and 
undertook to prove that the accused 
were not guilty of such malice as was 
necessary to sustain a charge of criminal 
libel. Judge Anderson ruled against the 
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Government, holding that evidence of 
express malice must be presented before 
he could decide concerning an order for 
removal. Whereupon the Government 
asked for delay, in order that it might 
bring certain witnesses, among them 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock (former- 
ly chairman of the Republican National 
Committee), Mr. Mack, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, and 
persons connected with the banking 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co. Against 
the protests of the defendants, a continu- 
ance to October 11 was granted. In the 
course of his remarks, Judge Anderson 
said that William Nelson Cromwell, at- 
torney for the French Panama Canal 
Company, in refusing to give the Con- 
gressional committee the names of the 
members of the American syndicate 
which had been formed to “Americanize 
the Panama Canal property” (a syndi- 
cate afterward dissolved), had given the 
public an opportunity to infer that there 
was something to be covered up. 


a 


iin nal In a message to Congress, 
Porto Rico ‘tansmitting the final report 

of Governor Magoon, Presi- 
dent Taft commends the Governor for 
his “distinguished service,” pointing out 
that his task in Cuba was one that “re- 
quired on his part the exercise of abil- 
ity and tact of the highest order.” He 
also says: 

“The Army of Cuban Pacification, under 
Major-General Barry, was of the utmost as- 
sistance in the preservation of the peace of the 
island and the maintenance of law and order, 
without the slightest friction with the inhabi- 
tants of the island, altho the army was widely 
distributed thru the six provinces and came 
into close contact with the people.” 

At a fair election, he adds, General Go- 
mez was chosen President, and “he has 
begun his administration under good au- 
spices.” Secretary Dickinson emphat- 
ically denies the report recently published 
that the troops of our Gulf Department 
were being held in readiness for shipment 
to Cuba. It had been given out on the 
authority of Adjutant General Fridge, of 
the Mississippi National Guard. The 
census recently taken in Cuba shows that 
the population is 2,048,980, of which 
69.72 per cent. are classified as whites. 
and 30.28 per cent. as negroes, In a 
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lecture recently delivered for the benefit 
of a fund to be expended for a monu- 
ment in memory of those who lost 
their lives in the “Maine,” Rear-Admiral 
Sigsbee (who was in command at the 
time of the explosion) argued at some 
length that the wreck of the battleship 
ought not to be raised. Two days later, 
Rear-Admiral Evans, in a published in- 
terview, said the wreck, a menace to 
shipping and an eyesore, should at once 
be taken up and removed. Reports 
from Porto Rico say that Americans are 
bitterly attacked there by the newspapers 
and in public meetings. Joaquin E. Bar- 
riero, a Spaniard and editor of a weekly 
paper, has been arrested and held in 
$5,000 for trial on the charge that he 
violated the postal laws by distributing in 
the mails a copy of his paper containing 
an obscene caricature of President Taft. 
Delegates of the Republican party who 
have returned from Washington say that 
the President promised to ask Congress 
to give the islanders United States citi- 
zenship; also, that he has offered the 
governorship to ex-Representative Wat- 
son, of Indiana, whose answer will be de- 
layed until September Ist. 


a 


Count Zeppelin’s airship, 
called “Zeppelin II,” has far 
outdistanced all records by 


Aeronautic 
Progress 


flying a distance of 900 miles in thirty- 
eight hours without once stopping. It 


started on May 30 from _ Lake 
Constance, but owing to a_ violent 
storm the attempt had to be given 
up. He started again the next day, and 
it was expected that he would fly to Ber- 
lin, a distance of nearly 400 miles. He 
was accompanied by two engineers and 
a crew of seven men. The wind was fa- 
vorable from the South, and they reached 
Nuremberg at 8:30 in the morning, 
where an immense crowd greeted him, as 
he was expected, having dropped a mes- 
sage to that effect. He descended from 
a great altitude and maneuvered over the 
town, to the great delight of the people. 
Crowds went out from Berlin to the 
place where it was thought he would de- 
scend to be received by the Emperor, who 
came to meet him. But he turned back- 
ward about 70 miles from Berlin. In 
landing the balloon struck a tree, and 
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was badly damaged. The descent became 
necessary from the exhaustion of fuel and 
the utter weariness of the crew. But on 
the following morning repairs had been 
made which permitted the airship to rise 
again and return to its shelter at Fried- 
richshafen. The fact that it was able to 
navigate with its aluminum prow staved 
in and its forward balloonettes torn is 
taken as a proof of the superiority of the 
rigid type of dirigible invented by Count 
Zeppelin to the semi-rigid or non-rigid 
types preferred by the German military 
aeronauts. The War Office has recently 
refused to purchase any Zeppelins in ad- 
dition to the two already ordered, but an 
airship of the rival Gross or Parseval 
models, while easier to dismantle and 
transport, would have been completely 
wrecked by such a collision with a tree 
in a high wind as the Zeppelin II sur- 
vived. The average speed made during 
the voyage was 25 miles an hour. The 
demonstration of the fact that Germany 
has now a fleet of eight or ten airships 
which could leave Metz and sail over 
Paris and London without needing to 
land or replenish its fuel has increased 
the apprehension of an invasion felt in 
France and England. The Aerial League 
of the British Empire has asked the pub- 
lic for a subscription of $250,000 to pur- 
chase a Zeppelin machine for study and 
experiment. The Zeppelin Aerial Navi- 
gation Company proposes to establish 
passenger lines next year, the first proba- 
bly between Lucerne and Diisseldorf, 
stopping at Cologne, Bonn, Mayence, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Carlsruhe and Stutt- 
gart. The vessels will carry twenty pas- 
sengers in addition to the crew of six. 
From Lucerne to Cologne the fare will be 
$roo, and for a trip from Lucerne around 
the summit of the Rigi, $25. The Uni- 
versity of Gottingen has established a 
chair of aeronautics, and a laboratory 
with constant air currents is being con- 
structed. Professor Prandtl has begun 
his lectures in this course which will 
cover: (1) Aerostatics (equilibrium of 
the atmosphere, elements of dynamic 
meteorology, equilibrium of balloons, and 
vertical motion); (2) aerodynamics 
(general laws of air currents, equilibrium 
and stability of balloons, kites, and aero- 
planes); (3) resistance of balloon en- 
velopes and propellers; (4) mathematics 
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in aeronautical theory and practice; (5) 
existing airships and flying machines; 
(6) navigation (topography, speed, and 
wind calculation). The record for 
monoplanes has been beaten by Hubert 
Latham, at Mourmelon-le-Grand, Marne, 
by a flight of one hour, seven and a half 
minutes. He has attained a speed of 
over 50 miles an hour. The Wright and 
Farman machines are biplanes. 
Eighty orders are reported to have been 
received by the Wright brothers at Day- 
ton, Ohio, for aeroplanes of their con- 
struction. They will cost about $7,500 
apiece. Following the example of the 
Aeronautical Society of Great Britain, 
which on May 3 awarded its first gold 
medal to the Wright brothers, the Aero 
Club of America will give them medals in 
Washington on June 10. They will, 
later, at Dayton, receive the medals voted 
them by Congress at the close of the last 
session. The balloon “Massachu- 
setts,” starting from Pittsfield, Mass., 
June 5, rose to the height of 11,000 feet 
to get above a rainstorm, a record which 
has been surpassed in the United States 
only by the “Heart of the Berkshires,” 
which reached an attitude of 12,200 feet 
last October——Plans are being made 
for an airship patrol service for the At- 
lantic Coast under Major George O. 
Squier, of the Signal Corps. The sta- 
tions will be 250 miles apart, the purpose 
being not repel an aerial fleet, but to 
discover and watch a foreign navy ap- 
proaching the coast. 


se 


The Finance bill in- 
troduced in Parlia- 
ment by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, is a long and complicated meas- 
ure, embodying the provisions outlined 
in the budget speech. A large part of 
the bill is devoted to the new taxes im- 
posed upon the unearned increment on 
undeveloped land and on unutilized min- 
eral deposits. Twenty per cent, duty is 
to be collected upon the increased value 
of land whenever it is transferred, be- 
queathed or leased for a longer term 
than seven years. The increment value 
is defined as “the amount, if any, by 
which the site value of the land on the 
occasion when the increment value duty 
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becomes due exceeds the original site 
value of the land.” The undeveloped 
land duty is to be imposed wherever the 
site value of the land is more than $250 
per acre. Undeveloped land is that 
which “has not been developed by being 
built upon, or being used bona fide for 
any business, trade or industry, other 
than agriculture.” Land surrounding a 
dwelling house not exceeding one acre 
in extent, and parks, gardens and spaces 
open to the public are to be exempted 
from the undeveloped land duty——Mr. 
Winston Churchill has outlined in the 
House of Commons the Government bill 
for the establishment of labor exchanges. 
He said facilities for transfer and com- 
munication knitted a modern country to- 
gether as no country had ever been knit- 
ted together before. Labor alone had no 
profit by this closer organization. The 
method by which labor obtained its mar- 
ket today is the old, demoralizing method 
of personal solicitation, hawking labor 
about from place to place, and the giving 
of a job was regarded as a thing which 
placed a man under an_ obligation. 
Labor exchanges would increase mobil- 
ity of labor, but not necessarily increase 
the movement of labor. Labor ex- 
changes would also afford information 
as to employment which was now very 
much needed. It would serve to guide 
to some extent the new generation 
in the most profitable fields and would 
greatly assist the process of dovetailing 
one seasonal trade into another. The 
system would be made national, and not 
municipal, as in Germany. The whole 
country would be divided into ten divi- 
sions, with a divisional clearing-house, 
presided over by a divisional chief, and 
all co-ordinated with a national clearing- 
house in London. There would be thirty 
to forty first-class labor exchanges in 
towns of 100,000 and upward, forty-five 
second-class exchanges in towns between 
50,000 and 100,000, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty minor sub-offices in 
smaller centers. The expenses are esti- 
mated at $1,000,000 a year until after 
permanent buildings for offices and wait- 
ing rooms had been erected. He hoped 
the labor exchange would become the 
industrial center of each town, the labor 
market, the office where the trade board 
would hold its meetings, and trades 
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unions could find rooms at reasonable 
rent. The labor exchanges would offer 
facility for washing and clothes mend- 
ing, and for non-alcoholic refreshment. 
The control of the system would be ex- 
ercised by the Board of Trade, but in 
order to secure absolute impartiality as 
between capital and labor, a general ad- 
visory committee should be established, 
in which representatives of the workers 
and of the employers would meet, under 
the chairmanship of an impartial perma- 
nent official. The labor exchange system 
would enable the Government to distin- 
guish between those who wanted work 
and could not find it, and those who were 
idle thru preference or inefficiency. The 
next step would be the establishment of 
a system of insurance against non-em- 
ployment. This would involve contribu- 
tions from the work people and from the 
employers, aided by a substantial sub- 
vention from the state. The Govern- 
ment intended to begin with a definite 
group of skilled laborers, those engaged 
in house building and construction, engi- 
neering, machine and tool making, ship 


and boat building, vehicles, sawyers and 
general laborers working at those trades. 


This group includes 2,500,000 adult 
males, or about one-third the working- 
men. In order to secure the benefits of 
insurance during a period of unemploy- 
ment, each workingman would pay about 
sixpence a week. 
ad 

The question of offering a 
Dreadnought to the British 
navy has caused the over- 
throw of the Labor Ministry under Mr. 
Fisher. When New Zealand offered to 
construct one or two first-class battle- 
ships for the imperial navy, the Govern- 
ment of Australia did not follow suit be- 
cause it had its own plan of providing 
for the defense of Australia by means 
of a local fleet of smaller vessels, and 
besides, was not prepared to contribute 
such a large sum immediately, but the 
Premiers 
States, New South Wales and Victoria, 
took it upon themselves to offer to con- 
struct a Dreadnought. When the Fed- 
eral Parliament met. at Melbourne on 
May 26, the Cabinet presented its pro- 
gram, of which the chief provisions were 
as follows; 


Australian 
Defense 


of two of the Australian. 
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(1) Efficient local defense by means of a 
universally trained citizen army and a local 
squadron of large destroyers; 

(2) A contribution to the cost of imperial 
defense in the form of relieving the-Admiralty, 
within four years, of the responsibility of de- 
fending the Australian coast and policing the 
Western Pacific ; 

(3) The encouragement of immigration from 
Britain by means of much more profuse adver- 
using and greater financial aid to deserving 
immigrants ; 

(4) Partly to make room for immigrants, 
and partly to provide funds for defense, a fed- - 
eral progressive land tax; 

(5) The nationalization of the iron industry. 
Arrangements had been made for the 
construction of three destroyers and the 
training of the necessary crews, but the 
Fisher Ministry held that the effective 
defense of Australia required a vast in- 
crease in the population, so it proposed 
to introduce a measure of progressive 
taxation on unimproved land values, 
leading to the subjection of large estates 
in order to introduce immigration. All 
individuals and corporations owning real 
estate valued at more than $25,000 would 
be liable to the tax. A fusion of the 
Opposition parties—protectionists, free 
traders and anti-socialists—was formed, 
and a vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministry was passed by 39 to 30. Alfred 
Deakin, leader of the fusion party, be- 
came Premier and has included in his 
Cabinet a new department, the Ministry 
of Public Defense, to which Joseph Cook 
has been appointed. At the first meeting 
of the new Cabinet the Premier was au- 
thorized to send a cablegram to London 
offering a Dreadnought or a correspond- 
ing addition to the imperial navy. It is 
not expected that this political combina- 
tion will be a stable one, because the par- 
ties which compose it are opposed to 
each other on almost all policies except 
that of the navy, and have only been able 
to come together by postponing action 
for several years on other important 
questions. Canada proposes to appro- 
priate $25,000,000 for the construction 
of a coast defense fleet, including some 
smaller vessels on the Great Lakes. 


& 


The commission sent by our 
Liberia Government to investigate con- 
ditions in Liberia has been ac- 
tively and successfully at work. It has 
particularly concerned itself with the 
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frontier difficulties. The commanders of 
the two cruisers have made a chart of 
Monrovia Harbor. A dispatch states, we 
are not certain on what authority, that 
there is a universal desire for American 
protection and American capital. We are 
told that the people want American ex- 
perts to run their finances, the customs 
service, the departments of mining and 
agriculture, education and the army. The 
desire for this expert guidance is earnest 
and sincere, and the Government, there 
is reason to believe, would be willing to 
surrender absolute control of the reve- 
nues. The commissioners left Monrovia 
May 29, some of them to go down the 
coast, while another party will visit the 
Sierra Leone frontier to continue the in- 
vestigations there. The visitors all are in 
good health. The New York Age, a lead- 
ing negro paper, has been publishing a 
series of letters from a correspondent 
sent to Liberia, whose report of the in- 
dustrial and educational conditions there 
is very pessimistic. 
& 

Russi The Russian Duma has passed 
ussian : . . 2 
Affairs 2 .¢TY important bill giving 

religious freedom to the sect of 
Old Believers, who have been persecuted 
tor many years. They embrace about 
15,000,000 worshipers, and form the 
largest body of dissenters in Russia. 
This act puts into effect the principles of 
religious liberty enunciated in the Czar’s 
manifesto of May 13. It grants the Old 
Believers the right to preach and prose- 
lytize and places them almost on the 
same footing as the Orthodox Church. 
The Conservatives and Octobrists op- 
posed the act, but it received a majority 
of 39. It is hardly expected, however, 
that the bill will become a law in its 
present form. Premier Stolypin told the 
Duma plainly that the bill would be 
vetoed if the amendments removing all 
restrictions in regard to change from 
one faith to another were retained. The 
Czar, he said, as head of the orthodox 
Church, could not in any case allow 
backsliding from orthodox to non- 
Christian beliefs. While the Church en- 
joyed full independence in matters of 
creed and dogma, it was necessary to 
maintain state control. This attitude of 
the Premier will increase the feeling 
against him in the Duma, because many 
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of the prominent members are Jews and 
Mohammedans, and were offended by 
his remarks. The Czar has by special 
order reversed the action of the Gover- 
nor of Cis-Caucasia, who six weeks ago 
ordered that Jews be denied admission 
to the health resorts in the Caucasus. 
—tThe Council of the Empire, in pass- 
mg the marine budget, restored the ap- 
propriation of $1,700,000 rejected by the 
Duma, for beginning the construction of 
four new battleships of the Dreadnought 
type. These will be built by English 
constructors from English material in 
the Baltic shipyards. A series of 
trips and royal visits has been arranged 
for the Czar. About June 17 the yacht 
“Standart,” with the Czar, Premier 
Stolypin and Foreign Minister Isvolsky, 
will meet in Finnish waters the “Hohen- 
zollern,” bearing the Kaiser and his ad- 
visers. Chancellor von Biilow will, how- 
ever, not be present, as he has to super- 
intend the debates in the Reichstag on 
that date. Afterward the Czar will go 
to Stockholm, and then return to Peter- 
hof, where he will receive a visit from 
King Frederic of Denmark. On July 7 
and 8 he will go to Poltava to assist 
in the celebration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the victory of 
Peter the Great over Charles XII of 
Sweden. Later an imperial visit to 
France, England and probably Italy 
is contemplated. The interview between 
Emperor William and Emperor Nicho- 
las may have an important effect on 
European politics, in restoring the ami- 
cable relationship between the two coun- 
tries which has been disturbed by the 
Balkan affair. The Czar has ordered 
the release from the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul of Lieutenant- 
General Stoessel and Rear-Admiral Ne- 
bogatof. Both had been condemned 
to death by court-martial, the former 
for the surrender of Port Arthur 
and the latter for the surrender of 
the fleet at the battle of Tsushima, 
but the sentence had been reduced to 
ten years’ imprisonment, of which 
they have served about two.—Cholera 
has broken out in St. Petersburg and 
a general epidemic such as occurred 
last year is feared. Twelve cases were 
reported on June 5 and nine more on the 
following day. 





The West and Guaranty of Deposits 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


{Our readers are familiar with many of Mr. Harger’s articles that have appeared from 


time to time in THe INDEPENDENT. 


movements in the Middle West than this Kansas editor. 


No one keeps in closer touch with political and social 


As he is also a bank director and 


therefore in close touch with the banking situation, we commend this article to the peo- 
ple of the East, especially bankers, statesmen and economists.—Ep1ror. ] 


HEN in February, 1908, Okla- 
homa adopted a statute com- 
pelling its banks to “guaran- 

tee” their depositors, by paying assess- 
ments to a common fund from which 
the creditors of failed banks were to be 
reimbursed, it was looked upon by many 
as an idiosyncrasy of a new State’s law- 
making. Since then the idea has grown 
thruout the interior States until it has 
become the most discussed State legisla- 
tion. This has come regardless of the 
opposition of many influential bankers 
and of a portion of the press; it has been 
accepted alike by Republican and Demo- 
cratic commonwealths. 

As one politician exprest it last fall: 
“You can go on the stump and talk tariff, 
currency or railroads and the audience 
goes to sleep—but begin on bank guar- 
anty and the people come to you like 
flies.” 

Perhaps it was a recognition of this 
that induced both leading parties in some 
Western States to pledge in their plat- 
forms the enactment of guaranty laws 
and made it easier to adopt such meas- 
ures when the Legislatures met. 

This is the record of the States of the 
Middle West that have seriously taken 
up the new idea: 

Oklahoma—-A compulsory law assess- 
ing all State banks, creating a fund from 
which the Bank Commissioner on taking 
charge of the failed institution imme- 
diately pays off all depositors, reimburs- 
ing the fund from the bank’s assets ; as- 
sessments made to keep the fund to one 
per cent. of all deposits with special as- 
sessments on order of Bank Commis- 
sioner. 

Kansas—To take effect June 3oth, a 
voluntary law; State banks or national 
banks adopting the plan by vote of their 
stockholders to pay one-twentieth of one 
per cent. per assessment, not more than 
five assessments annually, into a fund 
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controlled by the banking department, 
from which the deficit in case of failure 
is to be met. 

Nebraska—In effect July 2d, compul- 
sory; four semi-annual assessments of 
one-fourth of one per cent. each are to 
be levied by the banking board upon the 
deposits of the banks, and after the ac- 
cumulation of this fund it shall be main- 
tained by an assessment every six months 
of one-twentieth of one per cent. If an 
emergency arises assessments not ex- 
ceeding one per cent. a year may be 
made. If this is insufficient to pay losses, 
depositors in failed banks must await the 
accumulation of the money necessary to 
pay them off, receiving a certificate as 
evidence of claims. Immediate payment 
is not provided for. 

South Dakota—Voluntary, incorpor- 
ated association formed when one hun- 
dred banks with $1,000,000 capital in ag- 
gregate join, charter fee $100 and up- 
ward, annual premium ohe mill on each 
dollar average daily deposits, association 
under management of banking commis- 
sioner, losses paid similar to payment by 
insurance company. 

Colorado— Two compulsory bank 
guaranty bills were introduced at the late 
session of the Legislature, one providing 
for a mutual guaranty fund, limited in 
amount, to be secured by a limited an- 
nual tax upon the deposits of all State 
banks, with no emergency levy ; the other 
providing for the accumulation of a 
guaranty or indemnity fund by each 
bank individually, to amount to ten 
per cent. of the deposits at the 
end of ten years, the State Bank 
Commissioner to direct the invest- 
ment of such funds in approved securi- 
ties. The national bankers favored the 
latter bill. The two houses of the Legis- 
lature disagreed, one adopting the mu- 
tual guaranty bill and the Senate insist- 
ing upon the individual guaranty bill; 
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both bills were killed by failure to agree 
upon a conference report. If an extra 
session of the Legislature be called, the 
effort to pass one of the bills will be re- 
newed. 

Texas—The special session has just 
passed a compromise measure providing 
a bond security plan and authorizing a 
State Guaranty Fund—one arranging 
for bonds approved by the banking board 
to guarantee the deposits of the individ- 
ual bank and to be for twice the amount 
of the deposits, the other levying assess- 
ments until at least $300,000 has been 
raised, thereafter to be kept intact to pay 
losses—both plans voluntary. 

Two other States have gone into the 
matter and will eventually adopt a guar- 
anty law. 

These outlines indicate the trend of the 
movement. It is an effort to work out 
absolute safety for the depositor on the 
theory that the bank from the nature of 
its business owes this assurance. 

Out of the discussions of the past two 
facts are established: The bank guaranty 
has come to stay for the present; 
compulsory or voluntary membership 
amounts to the same thing. 

A Nebraska farmer, who brought 
$17,000 into Central Kansas to invest in 
land, went to a bank to deposit it while 
he “looked around.” “You are not guar- 
anteed by the State?” he asked. Told 
that the law was not yet in effect, he 
added, “When it goes in, if you don’t 
join,” my money comes out. I’ve had 
some experience with failed banks and 
take no chances.” That was a typical 
view. The depositor generally has no in- 
terest in the bank’s success as a dividend- 
payer; he demands only that he shall be 
able to get his money when he wants it. 
This is particularly true of an agricul- 
tural community, for the farmer, unlike 
the manufacturer and the merchant, is 
not usually both a borrower and a de- 
positor. The bank is to him a safe de- 
posit box, rather than a carrier of credits. 
This accounts to some extent for the im- 
petus that the guaranty idea has gained 
in farming communities, while in manu- 
tacturing States and in large cities less 
attention is given it. 

While there has yet been no test of 
the law in States where it is voluntary 
vith the banks whether or not to take 


advantage of the provision, the indica- 
tions are that practically every bank elig- 
ible will enter the “guaranteed” list. The 
competition in banking is keen and the 
advantage given in securing deposits 
is a strong incentive to bankers to make 
application for the benefits. They feel 
that its prospective cost will be more 
than returned in the benefits of financial 
standing in the community and in added 
confidence on the part of the depositors. 

The national bankers are placed in an 
undesirable position by the workings of 
the guaranty plan. Tho all the State 
laws provide that national banks may en- 
ter the fund on the same basis as the 
State institutions, the Comptroller and 
the United States Attorney-General have 
uniformly decided in response to inquir- 
ies from States having the new law that 
no national bank may pay assessments to 
meet the obligations of another bank. 

The practical operation of the influ- 
ence in taking deposits from national 
banks and favoring the State institutions 
is seen in Oklahoma. Since Oklahoma 
became a State 344 national banks have 
been organized within her borders. 
There are now 257 in actual operation, 
and since the guaranty State banking 
law went into effect there has been a net 
decrease of 58 in the number of national 
banks. All of the banks which left the 
national system joined the State guaranty 
system. The reasons actuating these 
banks were largely of a local character. 
For instance, the State Bank Commis- 
sioner and the State authorities declined 
to place State funds or school funds in 
any bank which did not guarantee its de- 
posits. The rivalry of “guaranteed” 
banks was, however, the chief impelling 
cause. 

In Kansas the national bankers have 
formed a deposit insurance company es- 
tablished by bank stockholders, with a 
capital and surplus deemed sufficient to 
insure any bank against loss. It works 
similarly to a bond surety company. 
This, it is expected, will prove in the 
public mind as effective as the State 
guaranty of the rival State banks. 

But will it? Actually there is no State 
guaranty. The laws of all the States 
adopting the plan specify that no bank 
shall advertise that it is “guaranteed by 
the State,” but it may in all advertise in 
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substance that, “This bank’s depositors 
are protected by the Bank Guaranty 
Fund of the State.” 

Will the average depositor see any 
difference? The bankers evidently think 
not, so eager are they in States where 
the new statutes are not yet in effect to 
advertise that they will soon be “guar- 
anteed.” , 

To the national bankers comes the 
problem: Will they be able to convince 
the depositor that their insurance or 
surety idea is as staunch as the State 
guaranty plan—tho it may in fact be of 
more substantial financial worth? The 
magic of the word “State” appeals and 
they fear its power. If the Federal au- 
thorities persist in refusing nationals the 
privilege of taking advantage of the 
guaranty funds of the States, it will 
mean a material loss in the number of 
national banks and a consequent curtail- 
ing of currency issue, entailing, should 
the movement spread over a considerable 
portion of the nation, another problem of 
greater seriousness. 

One of the criticisms of the plan is 
that it means loose banking, the offering 
of excessive interest to secure deposits 
and the making of bad loans in handling 
the funds thus collected. This danger 
the States just adopting the law have 
sought to avoid by providing a maximum 
interest rate on time deposits and that 
amounts drawing a higher rate shall not 
be “guaranteed.” In Kansas this rate is 
3 per cent., and no bank may receive 
deposits in greater amount than ten 
times the sum of its capital and surplus; 
in Nebraska, 4 per cent.; in South Da- 
kota, 5 per cent. Other provisions to 
protect the States against “wildcat” 
banking have been incorporated. In 
Kansas, for instance, the bank commis- 
sioner has announced that no new bank 
shall be started until he is convinced that 
another bank is needed in the commun- 
ity—which, as some farming countries in 
the wheat belt now have a bank to every 
300 families, is a needed regulation. If 
this power be exercised wisely it will do 
much to help the banking business to a 
surer footing. 

Severe comment has been visited upon 
the plan by the Eastern financial press. 
It has been called “visionary,” “hum- 
bug” and other uncomplimentary terms. 
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To this the West rejoins that the only 
serious strain on Western banks in the 
past decade has come by reason of “high 
finance” in the East. It is proposed, if 
possible, to protect the West against re- 
currence of such conditions. It is held 
that where under usual banking methods 
each institution looks out for itself re- 
gardless of its associates, the mutuality 
of business interest under the new plan 
will cause a closer scrutiny and will 
check downward tendencies before it is 
too late, for the bankers know a bank’s 
weakness, usually, long before the pub- 
lic is informed. It will work, they say, 
similarly to the Clearing House in the 
city. 

What the bankers do not like—and 
this applies to managers of State banks 
as well as of nationals—is that it puts 
all banks on the same level as to finan- 
cial standing. 

“What is the use,” one banker exprest 
it, “of working for years building up a 
standing in the country for conservative 
and safe banking, adding to the bank’s 
surplus and gaining large deposits be- 
cause of the impetus of volume, if sud- 
denly every little bank within twenty 
miles is to be made exactly as safe as 
mine—for I must help pay its depositors 
should failure come?” 

This is essentially its greatest injus- 
tice—for the expense involved under the 
limited assessments proposed by the later 
legislation is not material. It may be, 
however, that with the public convinced 
that deposits will not be lost, more than 
enough money will come out of cellars, 
bureau drawers and secret hiding places 
to offset the loss in other directions. In 
the last analysis, of course, loss of money 
cannot be prevented absolutely by law; 
no guaranty short of a heap of gold equal 
in value to all the deposits is absolute, so 
that téchnically the title is a misnomer. 
But there may be mutuality of interest 
and the benefit of organization which will 
prevent many a failure and will material- 
ly strengthen the whole banking system 
even under the worst of financial condi- 
tions—and this is quite as likely to re- 
sult from voluntary organization of 
bankers as from any State-made com- 
pulsion to contribute to a “guaranty” 
fund. 

Primarily bank guaranty has attracted 
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the West because that section has for ten 
years been gathering a savings fund 
from its continued prosperity. The pos- 
session of competency has brought the 
establishment of banks in .almost every 
village and hamlet. Their deposits have 
grown steadily and their solidity is of 
direct interest to a larger portion of the 
population than at any time in the West’s 
history. The farmer pays his bills with 
checks ; he has learned how to use a bank 
account. This has made it easy for the 
heralds of the guaranty idea to win fol- 
lowers, and in the Middle West the plan 
has grown beyond politics and become an 
economic problem. 

Moreover, it is likely to spread farther 
—if for no other reason than because of 
the influence on border States of the 
banks near the line whose attractiveness 
to depositors is enhanced by their new- 
ly acquired appearance of unquestioned 
solidity. 

No test of the guaranty plan has yet 
been made. Fifteen months of prosper- 
ous times is not sufficient to determine 
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its worth in the day of need. Nor is any 
prosperous period a test—then it is not 
needed and if properly administered it 
will meet all requirements. The trial will 
come with the first panic conditions. If, 
then, the confidence in ultimate payment 
of every depositor prevents “runs” and, 
what is from the banker’s point of view 
nearly as disastrous, steady drains on de- 
posits, not from need but because of fear, 
it will, say its advocates, be worth while. 
As the West is in no immediate danger 
of conditions even remotely resembling 
a panic, it should not for a long time 
have occasion to test its now popular 
scheme. 

One thing is certain: The West takes 
the bank guaranty seriously and cannot 
be laughed or sneered out of a thoro trial 
of its efficacy. It is trying it in enough 
different forms and with sufficient varia- 
tion of conditions to settle its position as 
an adjunct of American banking. After 
the next “financial flurry” or disastrous 
panic its place will be definitely fixt. 


ABILENE, KANSAS. 


Give Me Your Hearts 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


Dear friends, kind friends, give me your hearts, I pray. 
What shall my life be worth, if after death 
I shall have walked and sung the lonesome way, 
And never made you tremble with my breath? 
Lovers of love, this is the worst and last, 
That so love in the end is wholly past. 


Dear friends, kind friends, give me your eyes a space. 
What shall the world be worth, if when I die 
The joy of life that once was on my face 
Has never clung with yours beneath the sky? 
Lovers of life, this is the worst and last, 
That so life in the end is wholly past. 


Dear friends, kind friends, give me your little praise. 
What shall my toil be worth to ease my heart 
If never once your voices all my days 
Meet mine, as in a song part answers part? 
Lovers of death, this is the worst and last, 
That so life into death is wholly past. 


Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 








Finance and Politics in Westminster 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


R. LLOYD-GEORGE, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is still 
the hero of the hour. Perhaps 

to describe him as the hero of the hour 
is not to accomplish a very literal de- 
scription, for he is assuredly not regard- 
ed as a hero by that part of the public 
which has for its parliamentary repre- 
sentatives the men who occupy the Op- 
position benches in the House of Com- 
mons, nor is he even very much admired 
by most of the wealthy men who are re- 
garded as belonging to the Liberal party. 
But he is none the less the hero of the 
hour in the sense that he is the British 
statesman now most talked about inside 
and outside Westminster Palace thruout 
these islands. 

We have actually ceased for the time 
to say anything about the expected in- 
vasion of the Germans by sea or sky, 
and we are concentrating all our atten- 
tion on Mr. Lloyd-George and his budget. 

In 1893 Sir William Harcourt, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, created in- 


deed an immense sensation thruout these 
countries by that part of his financial 
scheme which introduced a complete re- 
arrangement of the death duties on an 
entirely new principle. But even the 
sensation created by that bold and ‘suc- 
cessful innovation was not nearly so 
great as that which Mr. Lloyd-George 
has made a part of our history. 

The budget is denounced by the Con- 
servatives in and out of Parliament, and 
indeed by all who maintain that the rich 
man and the poor man ought to be made 
to pay taxes on the same scale; that the 
rich man ought not to be called on to 
contribute toward the support of the 
state any taxation not imposed upon the 
poor man as well, and that in any case 
he ought not to be taxed in any propor- 
tion different from that regulating the 
assessment to which the poorest classes 
of householders are subjected. Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s measure is therefore in- 
cessantly denounced by members of cer- 
tain wealthy classes and by the news- 
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papers which represent those classes as a 
socialistic scheme of taxation. 

Now, I quite admit that it might fairly 
be described as socialistic in the sense 
which is commonly, or even, I would say, 
vulgarly given to that epithet, but if its 
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leading principles be fairly described as 
those of socialism, then I think it is 
quite time that some Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should introduce a socialistic 
budget. For the main principle of Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s budget is unquestionably 
and indeed avowedly to tax the wealthy 
on a different principle and with a dif- 
ferent proportion from the principle and 
proportion which prevail with regard to 
the taxation of the hard-working and 
the poor, and thus to make the difference 
between capital and labor recognized in 
the Government’s principle of assess- 
ment as it is in all the other facts of life. 

Naturally, the Labor party in the 
House of Commons are supporters of 
Mr. Lloyd-George, but their numbers 
would not tell for much if the Opposi- 
tion were able to carry with them a large 
force of seceders from the ministerial 
side of the representative chamber. 
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There is, therefore, great anxiety felt 
among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, and everybody is beginning to 
enter into conjecture and speculation as 
to what the House of Lords may make 
up their minds—‘what they call their 
minds,” I think I can hear some Radical 
commentator interposing—as to what 
course the hereditary chamber ought to 
take on this most important subject. The 
House of Lords cannot indeed recon- 
struct a financial measure which has 
been carried by the House of Commons, 

















ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P., 
Leader of the labor party, which is supporting Mr. 

Lloyd-George’s budget proposals. 
but the peers have many methods at 
their disposal for delaying or rejecting 
the whole measure, and thus giving an 
opportunity for an appeal to the decision 
of the constituencies thru the medium of 
a general election. There is indeed a 
strong opinion even among many Lib- 
erals that Mr. Asquith’s Government 
are well inclined to encounter the crisis 
by submitting the whole question to the 
decision of a general election. But it 
seems to me that the present time, or 
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the near coming time, would be in many 
ways a rather dangerous season at which 
to submit the fortunes of the Ministry 
to such an ordeal. 

The leading principles of the budget 
are, as I have already explained, very 
vehemently condemned and denounced 
by those who represent the inherited or 
the amassed wealth of the country. 
Then, on the other hand, the Labor party 
is not on the whole by any means satis- 
fied with the general legislation of the 
Liberal Government. The Labor party, 
of course, are in favor of all that part 
of the budget which taxes riches on a 
higher scale than that applied to the 
wage-earning and peasant population. 
But, then, the working classes and their 
representatives are much opposed to the 
increase of taxation on beer and spirits, 
and especially to the increase of the im- 
post on tobacco, that one great and 
harmless luxury of the poor. I confess 


that I find it somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand why Mr. Lloyd-George has 
made up his mind to add to the cost of 
the poor man’s beer and the poor man’s 


tobacco. I find it hard to believe that 
the mere consumption of beer in these 
countries has done much harm so far as 
mere habits of intoxication are con- 
cerned, and in that sense I do not think 
it can fairly be classed with the use of 
any actual spirituous liquid, such as 
brandy, or whisky, or rum, or gin. 

Then, apart altogether from anv of 
the questions raised by Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s financial policy, it has to be 
taken into consideration that the attitude 
of the Government with regard to the 
Home Rule question seems to have ren- 
dered it very probable that the Irish 
National party may at a critical junction 
withdraw its support from the present 
Ministry, and thus create a loss of near- 
ly a hundred votes to the Liberals at a 
general election. Under all these condi- 
tions it would appear as if an appeal to 
the country against the domination of 
the House of Lords could hardly find a 
period less propitious than that which 
might be expected to come with the 
close of the present session. 

T know well that there are many mem- 
bers of Mr. Asquith’s Government who 
are sincere and devoted advocates of the 
nrinciple of national self-government for 
Ireland. Among these are Herbert 
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Gladstone, Augustine Birrell, Lord 
Morley of Blackburn, John Burns, Win- 
ston Churchill, Lloyd-George, Lewis 
Harcourt, and many others. But, on the 
other hand, there are unquestionably 
some influential members of the admin- 
istration and even of the Cabinet who, 
to put it mildly, never professed any 
enthusiasm for the cause of Home Rule, 
and are well inclined toward a policy of 
postponement with regard to the con- 
sideration of that great question. One 
is, therefore, brought to the somewhat 
embarrassing conclusion that the very 
reasons which make it seem dangerous 
for the Government to hasten the final 
struggle with the House of Lords make 
it seem also the more probable that the 
struggle may be undertaken at the earli- 
est parliamentary opportunity. 

Two Irish National members of high 
position in their party, and, indeed, in the 
House itself, have just made, thru the 
columns of English periodicals, their 
powerful protests against the system of 
taxation which the Imperial Parliament 
imposes upon Ireland. One of these is 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, whose contribution 
on the subject appears in the London 
Daily Mail, a Conservative journal hav- 
ing the largest circulation of any metro- 
politan newspaper. The other is Mr. 
T. M. Kettle, who expresses his views on 
the same subject and to a like effect in 
the Nineteenth Century, one of our most 
conspicuous and influential reviews. 
These articles ought to find students 
wherever the condition and the claims of 
Ireland excite any interest, and they 
cannot but impress any unprejudiced 
reader, whatever may have been the pre- 
vious views of that reader on the whole 
subject. Both Mr. Stephen Gwynn and 
Mr. Kettle are, like many other mem- 
bers of the Irish National party now 
and in former days, distinguished as well 
in literature as in politics. Mr. Gwynn 


has made for himself a name as a novel- 


ist. a poet, a biographer and an essayist. 
Mr. Kettle, who has come into parlia- 
mentary life at a comparatively recent 
date. has already won for himself a place 
of distinction as an orator and debater in 
the House of Commons. He is also win- 
ning celebrity for himself in poetry and 
in prose, and his name frequently ap- 
pears in some of the most influential 
London magazines. 











The strangers’ galleries of the House 
of Commons are once again thrown 
open to visitors, and for some nights 
past each of these galleries has been oc- 
cupied by a considerable number of 
spectators. The interest of the House 
and the public was, however, naturally 
occupied much more by the opening of 
the ladies’ gallery than by that of the 
gallery in which only the nominal lords 
of creation are allowed to have a seat. 
The conditions of admission to the 
ladies’ gallery are, however, very differ- 
ent, indeed, from those which prevailed 
before the suffragettes had made them- 
selves a source of intolerable trouble to 
the members of the House and to the 
officials of Westminster Palace. Under 
the new arrangements a member of the 
House of Commons can only. obtain an 
order for the admission of a woman who 
is a relative of his own, and even this 
restricted privilege is further embar- 
rassed by various conditions which make 
the venturesome member who has ob- 
tained a seat for his mother, or his 
grandmother, or his aunt from the coun- 
try, or his pretty niece, responsible for 
her good behavior during the whole of 
the time while she is permitted to look 
down upon her relative from the win- 
dows of the ladies’ gallery. 

I do not suppose it is likely that these 
peculiar restrictions can long be endured 
by the Commoners. One cannot help 
mentally picturing the not impossible 
perplexity of some member of the House 
who had all too heedlessly procured an 
order of admission for his aunt from 
the country. Our member had, of 
course, always supposed his aunt to be a 
most respectable and well-behaved per- 
sonage, but how if she nevertheless took 
advantage of her opportunity, became 
suddenly inspired by an ambition to 
make herself famous as an advocate of 
woman’s rights, and therefore electrified 
the House by a screamed demand for the 
emancipation of women. Up to the 
present, however, nothing of the kind 
has come to pass, but I cannot believe 
in the long endurance of the new condi- 
tions. Not to speak of any other objec- 
tions, does it not seem rather unfair 
upon one of the younger members of the 
House that while he is allowed to obtain 
an order of admission for his farthest 
removed cousin, he should not be al- 
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lowed to obtain any such order for the 
charming girl whom he hopes and ex- 
pects betore very long to make his wife? 

I have lately received thru the courtesy 
of its author a very remarkable and in- 
deed in every sense valuable work en- 
titled “‘The Story of a Border City Dur- 
ing the Civil War.” The Civil War is, 
I need hardly tell my American readers, 
the American Civil War, and the author 
is the Rev. Galusha Anderson, who was 
a minister of religion in the city of St. 
Louis during that memorable struggle. 
The book has reached me thru its pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., and 
I see that the date of its publication is 
1908. It was, however, quite a new 
work for me, and I read it with the deep- 
est interest. The great Civil War in the 
American States formed a chapter of 
history in my lifetime which must ever 
be to me a living memory. My sympa- 
thies, I need hardly tell my American 
readers, were entirely with the cause of 
the Northern States and with the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and altho I had never 
been in the United States before the 
war, I was well acquainted with all the 
questions in dispute and with the condi- 
tion of politics and parties in the great 
Western republic. My countrymen in 
general were devoted to the cause of the 
Northern States, but I had then been 
for several years a resident in England, 
where public opinion was more divided 
on the subject. Those, however, with 
whom I was most closely associated in 
London, one of whom was the illustrious 
John Bright, were entirely on the side 
of the North. The story of that part 
of the war which centered in St. Louis 
is peculiarly significant of many of the 
conflicting interests which were charac- 
teristic elements in the struggle, and it is, 
I think, very well and fairly told by Mr. 
Anderson, who, with all his devotion to 
the anti-slavery cause and to the union 
of the States, has proved himself to be 
a generous and high-minded opponent, 
capable of making due allowance for the 
errors of those opposed to him in a 
great controversy. It was a genuine 
pleasure to me to receive such a volume 
and to feel assured by its presentation 
that its author must have regarded me as 
one in full sympathy with the great 
cause of the Northern states. 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 
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in the South. Here and there, in 

the mines of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, in the coast cities among the ‘long- 
shoremen, and among printers in the 
cities, and occasionally on some of the 
railroads, this method has been resorted 
to by operatives for the settlement of 
their grievances against their employers. 
The recent strike of the white firemen 
on the Georgia Railroad, which was de- 
clared off at 2 o’clock p. m. on Satur- 
day, the 29th of May, takes its place as 
the most notable labor upheaval, in some 
of its effects and accompaniments, that 
this section has yet experienced. In 
some respects it may be considered his- 
toric; it is, in other respects, prophetic 
of what will be more frequent in the 
South in days to come. The strike last- 
ed twelve days, lacking only a few hours, 
and during five days and nights of that 
time not a wheel turned on the three 
hundred miles of the old Georgia Rail- 
road. Even mail trains were not run. 
When it is remembered that only about 
seventy-five firemen were involved in the 
strike, this result was at least surprising, 
and this surprise is increased when it is 
understood that the tie-up was not due 
to any active interference on the part of 
the striking firemen with the running of 
trains. As this strike, by reason of the 
fact that the race issue has been one of 
its features, has drawn the attention of 
the whole country, it is worth while to 
study with impartial and judicial mind 
the causes leading up to it, and the con- 
ditions which gave it some of its pe- 
culiar characteristics. 


Gi the, have not been numerous 
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The Georgia Railroad is the oldest 
railroad in the State, one of the old- 
est in the South, and one of the ear- 
liest long railroads projected in this 
country. It was chartered in the early 
thirties of the last century, and active 
work began on the line during the latter 
half of that decade. As originally char- 
tered, it was the purpose of the projec- 
tors to build the road from Augusta, 
which is the head of steamboat naviga- 
tion on the Savannah River, by way of 
Washington, Lexington and Athens, and 
thru Rabun Gap into North Carolina 
and Tennessee, with a view to penetrat- 
ing the West, and securing an outlet 
from that fast developing section to the 
seacoast. Later, when the State of 
Georgia decided to build a railroad from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to some convenient 
terminal point in the heart of the north- 
central belt of the State, the original line 
of the Georgia Railroad was changed, 
and the latter and the State road—the 
Western & Atlantic—came together in a 
joint terminus in what is now the City 
of Atlanta, in 1846. 

The Georgia Railroad has been one of 
the most conservative and solidly reli- 
able railroads in all the land. It has 
never been in financial straits, has no 
serious bonded indebtedness, and _ its 
stockholders have rarely failed to re- 
ceive a good dividend. And its record 
for safety is unparalleled. In all the 
three score and ten years of its history 
only one passenger has ever lost his life 
who kept his seat. And the only one 
who has ever died from injuries re- 
ceived on the trains died from an acci- 
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dent that was so peculiar that it could 
hardly have been foreseen and pre- 
vented. : 

The policy of the road toward its em- 
ployees has been commendably liberal. 
Many men have grown gray in its serv- 
ice, and the writer knows at least one 
family which—in the person of father, 
son or nephew—has had one of its name 
on the payrolls of the company since 
1840. A few years ago the oldest con- 
ductor in America died in the employ of 
the road, being retained there many 
months after he was unable to do duty, 
because of his long and faithful service 
to the company. In another case a sec- 
tion foreman died in one of the houses 
of the company, in which he had lived 
for thirty-seven years, his family receiv- 
ing pay up to the day of his death, tho 
he had been confined to his bed for a 
number of weeks, and was at the time 
of his death over seventy years old. 

For a number of years now the 
Georgia Railroad has been operated by 
lessees, the lease being held at present 
by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
jointly with the Atlantic Coast Line. 
The stockholders receive a guaranteed 
dividend of 11 per cent. The road 
passes thru one of the best sections of 
the State, and besides its main line be- 
tween Atlanta and Augusta, it has 
branches to Macon, Athens, Washing- 
ton, Lexington and Monroe, while its 
connections in Atlanta and Augusta give 
it an immense haul of thru freight. The 
manager of the road at present, as for 
many years past, is Mr. Thomas K. 
Scott, who is a Southern man. 

The recent strike grew out of the fact 
that the road employs negro as well as 
white firemen. This is no new fact in 
the history of the road. Possibly there 
has hardly been a time when there were 
not negro firemen on the engines of the 
Georgia Railroad since it began to run 
its trains a number of years before the 
Civil War. Many of these negro fire- 
men have spent long years in the employ 
of the road. And until recently there 
has been no open opposition to the em- 
ployment of these colored firemen, 
either by the white firemen or the people 
along the line of the road, and possibly 
there would have been none for many 
days to come but for the recent unfor- 
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tunate outbreak. The issue involved in 
this strike was not the race issue per se, 
but a matter growing incidentally out 
of that issue. A few facts will help to 
a better understanding of this statement 
and of the questions involved. 

_ The Georgia Railroad does not pay 
its colored firemen as much as it pays 
its white firemen, the difference in wages 
being 30 per cent. in favor of the whites. 
It has never been the policy or purpose 
of the management of the road to ad- 
vance any of its negro firemen to the 
position of engineer. It is claimed by 
the white firemen that, for one pretext 
and another, a number of white firemen 
have been put off by the road, and that 
negroes have taken their places. And 
whenever there have been vacancies in 
the more desirable runs, such as day 
trips and the like, negroes who had done 
longer service for the road were given 
precedence in filling these places. This 
last fact was the crux of the firemen’s 
complaints. 

Some weeks ago Mr. E. A. Ball, one 
of the vice-presidents of the Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen of 
America, came to Augusta and took up 
the matter with Manager T. K. Scott, 
of the Georgia Railroad. Several de- 
mands were made by the firemen, but 
the one most urgently insisted upon was 
that negro firemen should not be given 
precedence over white firemen. Mr. 
Scott peremptorily refused to accede to 
any of the demands of the firemen; Mr. 
Ball ordered the members of the Broth- . 
erhood to strike, and this order was car- 
ried into effect on the evening of the 
17th. Before the strike began, how- 
ever, some of the leaders of the move- 
ment were summarily dismissed by the 
authorities of the road. 

For several days after the strike be- 
gan, the train service of the road was 
maintained with some degree of regu- 
larity, negroes and non-union white men 
being substituted for the strikers. But 
all along the line of road popular feel- 
ing was strong, and grew more intense 
every day. At several points this popu- 
lar indignation against the negro fire- 
men, and those who had taken the posi- 
tions of the strikers, led to riotous dem- 
onstrations, and to some acts of vio- 
lence, tho it appears that no one was se- 
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riously hurt. On Saturday, the 22d, 
these demonstrations had become so seri- 
ous that Mr. Burgess, one of the offi- 
cials of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, who had come to Atlanta to 
look into the situation in the interest of 
his order, deemed it unsafe to continue 
the service, and gave permission for his 
members to decline to run until they 
were guaranteed full protection. This 
brought matters to a crisis. Every train 
on the line and the branches stopped, and 
the old railroad took the longest rest it 
has taken in these sixty years. But the 
privations of the people served by the 
road grew greater day by day. Yet with 
the growing scarcity of provisions, and 
this sudden and unwished for isolation 
from all the rest of the world, came a 
growing determination on the part of 
the people that no trains should pass 
over the road with negro firemen. Gov- 
ernor Hoke Smith had been appealed to 
by the authorities for armed protection, 
but the latter recommended that the 
questions at issue be settled by arbitra- 
tion, and that six Georgians be selected 
as judges. ‘The strikers readily agreed 
to this proposition, but it was declined 
by Mr. Scott. Mr. Scott claimed that he 
had appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for mediation under the 
Erdman act, and could not therefore en- 
ter into negotiations in the manner sug- 
gested by Governor Smith. On the 27th 
it was agreed that trains carrying mail 
should be allowed to run, the strikers 
even offering to serve on these trains, 
but the authorities of the road refused 
their services, and placed negro firemen 
on the engines. 

In the meantime Mr. Charles F. Neill, 
Commissioner of Labor, had come from 
Washington to Atlanta to look into the 
strike. On the 29th he was joined by 
Mr. M. A. Knapp, the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
on that day, at 2 p. m., the strike was 
declared off. The questions at issue 
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were not fully and finally settled, but 
a working agreement, in which both 
sides made concessions, was reached, and 
the question as to the number and stand- 
ing of negro firemen on the road is to be 
settled by arbitration. All the old fire- 
men are at work, there is no disorder 
anywhere, and the State of Georgia 
draws a breath of real relief that a very 
serious situation has passed over with- 
out more serious complications. Gov- 
ernor Smith has been severely censured 
by some papers in and out of Georgia 
for not taking more drastic measures 
to remedy the trouble along the line of 
road. But conservative people every- 
where know that it is not possible to 
fight public sentiment with bayonets. It 
would not be overstating the case to say 
that a large per cent. of the people of 
Georgia were in sympathy with the strik- 
ers. It was public sentiment, rather 
than the riotous spirit, which made the 
strike even partially successful. This 
statement is not intended as a defense 
of riotous violence; it is meant simply 
as a bare statement of facts. Mr. Scott 
has been severely censured for sending 
out the mail trains with negro firemen, 
when popular feeling along the line of 
road was greatly inflamed; and this was 
certainly bringing powder and fire dan- 
gerously near each other; but, fortunate- 
ly, this step only served to bring the 
strike to a more satisfactory finish. 

This strike opens a new phase of the 
negro question in the South. Hitherto 
the colored man has had unrestricted ac- 
cess to well nigh every mechanical occu- 
pation ; with the competition that is sure 
to come with the growth of population 
and the increase of manufactures and 
the spreading of labor unions, the negro 
will find his sphere contracting unless 
he shows the greatest fitness for the 
places he may seek to fill. This strike 
was not sectional. Mr. Ball, who led the 
firemen, is a Canadian; Mr. Scott is a 
Southern man. 


Hepuzisan, Ga. 

















The Women Novelists of Italy 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI . 


the front in letters as well as in 

other fields of activity. Every day 
adds to their ranks, while for years two 
or three have towered above many of the 
distinguished members of the other sex. 
Women seek all branches of literature; 
there are novelists, journalists, poets and 
writers on the questions of the day, but 
those who have had the greatest success 
are the novelists and poetesses. The 
women romance writers, while some- 
times straying into other fields, have in 
the main created a certain specialty for 
themselves, which has given them their 
fame. Matilde Serao, for instance, while 
turning her vivid pen with almost equal 
success to all subjects, has come to be 
known especially for her studies of wo- 
men, her admirers calling her the George 


1 aie ire women are fast coming to 

















MATILDE SERAO. 


Sand of Italy, while Grazia Deledda, al- 
most equally celebrated, owes her popu- 
rd to studies of Sardinian peasant 
ife. 


Matilde Serao was born in 1856, in 
Patras, of a Greek mother and Neapoli- 
tan father, receiving from the former her 
love of literature and from the latter her 
facile pen, but her vibrating, ardent and 
original style is something quite her 
own. She is short and stout, and would, 
by the generality of people, be called 
plain looking, but her countenance so 
lights up and her eyes so sparkle when 
she is interested that I have heard her 
called handsome. Undoubtedly she is 
what the Italians call “simpatica,” the 

















GRAZIA DELEDDA. 


word “magnetic” being the nearest trans- 
lation of an untranslatable term. 

Her first literary steps were in journal- 
ism, in 1878, when she began to write in 
various papers of Naples, Rome and 
Turin, attracting the attention of the 
whole peninsula, particularly by her 
Neapolitan studies. Before long she was 
a leading member of a well-known 
Roman paper, no longer existing, the 
Capitan Fracassa, the staff of which 
formed a group of the most brilliant 
writers of the period, and were the last 
resort of Bohemians in the journalistic 
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SARDINIAN COSTUMES. 


world of Italy. Later she founded the 
Corriere di Roma, which she afterward 
transferred to Naples, where she started 
also two daily journals, still flourishing, 
the Mattino and lately the Giorno. 

But journalism did not altogether sat- 
isfy her, and she tried novel writing with 
brilliant success, bringing out, among 
many others, as she is a most prolific 
writer, “Story of a Nun,” “Beatrice,” 
“Lovers,” “Two Souls.” Her book, 
“After the Pardon,” is perhaps her most 
brilliant novel, minutely portraying, as it 
does, the workings of the mind of a wo- 
man who-has betrayed her husband and 
been forgiven, and how, altho she no 
longer loves her lover, she returns to 
him, being unable to endure the generos- 
ity and at the same time reserve of her 
husband. It is a magnificent lesson in 
morality, and was last winter dramatized 
in Paris, 

Signora Serao married Signor Edo- 
ardo Scarfoglio, from whom she is sep- 
arated. He is also a well-known writer 
and is editor and proprietor of the Mat- 
tino, in which his wife has no more in- 
terest. This ill-assorted couple met in 
Rome, where they were both on the 
staff of the Capitan Fracassa, and their 


SARDINIAN 


GIRLS. 


marriage was more the consequence of 
literary sympathy than real love. The 
young Scarfoglio who took part in the 
New York-Paris automobile race is their 
son. Thus in an atmosphere of domestic 
infelicity, burdened with several children 
and poverty and debts, this wonderful 
woman produced some of her most deli- 
cate and touching scenes. In late years 
her financial condition has improved, 
while from these experiences she retains 
her happy touch and deep knowledge of 
the workings of the human heart, espe- 
cially the feminine heart. 

Grazia Deledda excels in the same 
field, that of romance, but with a totally 
different style and environment. She has 
in her pen all the rough and almost half 
savage atmosphere of her native beloved 
island, Sardinia, which, it may be said, 
she has revealed to the world, foreign as 
well as Italian. 

She comes from Nuoro, the wildest 
part of the wild island, where she was 
born in 1873. She also began her career 
in the newspapers, writing with extreme 
tenderness and originality of the peas- 
ants of her island in the Sardegna and the 
Avvenire di Sardegna of Sardinia, and 
the Ultima Moda of Rome. She soon 
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passed to more im- 
portant productions, 
turning her attention 
to novel writing, de- 
picting with startling 
reality the life, feel- 
ings and struggles of 
the Sardinians, and 
bringing out the most 
pathetic and genial of 
their qualities. No 
one better than she 
has given an idea of 
those modern cen- 
taurs, who love their 
horses better than 
themselves. The de- 
scription of a rural 
féte at Nuoro in her 
book, “The Road to 
Evil,” is a master- 
piece, the races of the 
daring horsemen 
making her men 
readers alive with 
emotion and women 
tremble with fear. 
She has revealed the 
psychological. condi- 
tion of a population 


unknown and consequently often ~ mis- 
judged, describing these descendants of 
Napoleon’s best fighters, and the daring 























SARDINIAN PEASANT. 


paints. 
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sailors, for whom the 
whole coast of the 
Mediterranean has 
no secrets, and, what 
is scarcely less im- 
portant, she has ren- 
dered popular the 
Sardinian costumes, 
which are so pictur- 
esque and _ remark- 
able, in an age when 
the leveling action of 
progress seems des- 
tined to destroy the 
originality and indi- 
viduality of past 
times. 

Grazia Deledda 
comes from a hum- 
ble but at the same 
time most talented 
family, her mother, 
nephews and nieces 
wearing the ‘ native 
dress, while her two 
sisters, Giuseppina, 
who is married, is a 
distinguished writer, 
and Nicoletta, un- 
married, writes and 


Grazia is a small, gentle-man- 
nered, sweet-thinking woman, what the 
world would call dowdy in dress and 
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GRAZIA DELEDDA’S NIECES AND NEPHEW IN SARDINIAN COSTUMES. 
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plain of feature, with black 
hair and small hands and 
feet, a noted housewife and 
devoted to her family. She 
is married happily, having 
no greater admirer of her 
writings than her husband. 

Her first romance was 
“An Honest Soul,” and 
among the other best 
known ones are “Justice,” 
“The Old Man of the 
Mountain,” ete. Her 
“Nostalgia” was _ trans- 
lated into English, with 


satisfactory results, but the theme was emotions and needs of that class; she 


not Sardinian. 


The Marchesa Gina Centa Tastarini 1 is torpedo boat, and went into the iron 


perhaps the best ex- 
ample of the energy 
and enterprise which 
characterize the 
New Italian Wom- 
an, newin the sense 
of interesting her- 
self in every devel- 
opment and every 
manifestation of in- 
telligence and cul- 
ture, without throw- 
ing off her feminine 
character and the 
qualities of the true 
gentlewoman. She 
was born, and mar- 
ried, into a noble 
family, at Feltre in 
the Venetian prov- 
inces, but necessity 





SANA MARCHESA GINA CENTA 
ROSSANS drama called “The 
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time, including Carducci 
and D’Annunzio, it was a 
financial failure and 
stopped after three years. 
Rossana then courage- 
ously faced the struggles 
and anxieties of daily jour- 
nalism, understanding that 
she must accomplish in a 
short time what others had 
taken years to do. Dressed 
as a man, she worked as a 
stoker on the train between 
Rome and Genoa, to gain 
practical knowledge of the 








TERESAH. 
then followed the naval maneuvers in a 


mines at Monte- 
varchi to a depth of 
about 550 feet. 

As the years 
passed and she 
gained knowledge 
on many subjects, 
her energies and 
pen became almost 
entirely dedicated to 
the prisons and their 
inmates, especially 
the women, who 
have aroused great 
pity and love in her 
woman’s heart. With 
their woes in her 
mind, her latest pro- 
duction has been a 





TARTARINI. i 
House of Punish- 


pushed her into the literary camp; which ment” (“Casa di Pena”), the first scene 
she also entered thru journalism when, being a tragedy and the rest taking 
at the death of her husband, she was left place entirely in the women’s prison. 





NICOLETTA DELEDDA. 


with two children to 
support without suffi- 
cient means. 

She began with a 
monthly literary re- 
view called Cyrano 
de Bergerac, taking 
from the heroine of 
Rostand’s play, Ros- 
sana, the nom de 
plume under which 
she is universally 
known. Altho the 
Cyrano had had as 
godfathers the best 
literary men of the GIUSEPPINA MORELLI DELEDDA. 









THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 


At one time there are forty women 
prisoners on the stage, and so touch- 
ing and poignant is the vision of their 
sufferings that the audience, when it 
was given in Turin lately, sobbed aloud. 
The men’s prisons of Italy have been 
brought up to date, but the women’s, 
probably because they have not had be- 
fore an eloquent advocate, are practically 
what they were a hundred years ago. 
The Duke of the Abruzzi was present at 
the first and second representations, and 
going behind the scenes, congratulated 
“Rossana,” recommending her to have 
the drama translated into foreign lan- 
guages, especially English. Its success 
was so great that the author has made 
arrangements for it to be given here in 
Rome this autumn. 

Besides her literary work, Rossana is 
Government Inspector of Women’s Pris- 
ons and Reformatories. Her best known 
books are, “Maternity Is Not a Theory,” 
“Simple Words for the People,” and 
“Aspasia and the Century of Pericles.” 
Something of what she knows about pris- 
on life and its mismanagement was set be- 
fore the American people thru THe INDE- 
PENDENT in an article of hers, called “The 
Islands of Lipari.” 
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Besides these three great figures, Italy 
counts many women novelists of renown, 
who have written successful books. 

“Neera” (Anna Radius Zaccari) as a 
child wrote on a window pane: “I am 
nine years old, I am ugly, and mamma 
scolds me always.” This was her first 
literary effort, and gives the key to her 
later works. She never threw off her 
sadness, but her writing was purified by 
her early struggles. She has devoted her 
potent pen to the neglected class of old 
maids, whose position in the peninsula 
has much changed, but is still one of 
great inferiority. “Lydia” is her most 
popular work. She has also written 
“Teresa,” “Tomorrow” and “Senio.” 

Several authoresses conceal their iden- 
tity under noms de plume, such as the 
Livornese “Teresah,” whose last novel, 
“Pare un Sogno,” was a great success. 

“Sfinge” is known particularly for her 
book called “The Masterpiece.” She is 
the Countess Codronchi, but is known en- 
tirely by her nom de plume. 

Grazia Pierantoni Mancini, Luisa 
Amalia Paladini, Paola Lombroso, 
daughter of the great criminologist, and 
so on, a galaxy of clever women of which 
any country might be proud.” 

Rome, Iravy. 


The London Naval Conference 


BY DR. ELLERY C. STOWELL 


[Not since the Second Hague Conference convened in the summér of 1907 has there 
been a more important international gathering than the London Naval Conference described 


in the following article. 


Yet as the construction and development of international law upon 


which the peace of the world ultimately rests is scarcely ever featured or even noticed in 
our press, this is the first magazine article, we understand, which has appeared on the sub- 


ject. 


Dr. Stowell was secretary of the Committee on Maritime Law (the fourth commis- 


sion) of the Second Hague Conference and secretary of the American delegation to the 


London Naval Conference. 
at Washington.—Epr1rTor.] 


HOSE who followed the work of 
the Second Hague Conference 
are familiar with the convention 

establishing an International Prize Court 
composed of fifteen judges. It stipu- 
lates that the great maritime powers— 
Germany, United States, Austria-Hun- 
gary, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan 
and Russia—shall each choose one 
judge, leaving seven to represent all the 
other countries of the world. 


Article 7 of the Prize Court Conven- 





He is now secretary of the College of the Political Sciences 


tion regarding the competence of the 
judges declares: 


If a question of law to be decided is covered 
by a treaty in force between the belligerent 
captor and a Power which is itself, or the sub- 
ject or citizen of which is, a party to the pro- 
ceedings, the Court is governed by the provi- 
sions of the said treaty. 

In the absence of such provisions, the Court 
shall apply the rules of international law. /f 
no generally recognized rule exists, the Court 
shall give judgment in accordance with the 
general principles of justice and equity. 


Certain states felt a reluctance to 
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leave such a tremendous power to the 
court; for a majority of the judges 
could decide in favor of one or the 
other of the great systems of rules ap- 
plying to the conduct of naval warfare, 
and with a stroke of the pen do away 
with principles which nations had given 
their blood and their treasure to main- 
tain. and which they had always consid- 
ered the foundation of their national life 
and aspirations. If some agreement 
could be reached as to the main princi- 
ples of the international law of maritime 
warfare, it was thought the Court would 
then fulfil. the high functions without 
any danger that its decisions would im- 
peril the vital interest of any power. 
Moved by these considerations, Great 
Britain called a conference of the great 
naval Powers to agree upon the rules of 
international law applicable to naval 
warfare; more especially those govern- 
ing the relations of belligerents and neu- 
trals. 

The conference, which met in the For- 
eign Office, Downing street, was com- 
posed of delegates from the Powers 
above mentioned, to which were added 
Spain and the Netherlands—the latter, 
because the Prize Court, when establish- 
ed, will sit at The Hague. 

Many of the men most active at The 
Hague met at London to renew their dis- 
cussions. The American delegates were 
Rear-Admiral C. H. Stockton and Prof. 
George G. Wilson, of Brown and Har- 
vard universities. Admiral Stockton is 
well known for his fine record in the 
navy and his services in the field of in- 
ternational law—when president of the 
Naval War College he drew up the first 
code of “Laws and Usages of War at 
Sea.” Our Government submitted this 
code in the hope that the greater number 
of its provisions might be adopted by the 
conference. Professor Wilson is, after 
Prof. J. B. Moore, our foremost author- 
ity on maritime international law, hav- 
ing for several years presided over the 
discussions at the Naval War College. 

The theory of the Hague Peace Con- 
ferences is that they legislate, but have 
no authority to declare what the law is— 
in reality, in declaring what the law of 
nations is to be, they generally do no 
more than incorporate into an approved 
text the laws which have already re- 
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ceived quasi unanimous approval. The 
Naval Conference, on the contrary, was 
called to determine what was the exist- 
ing law, its function being to reach an 
agreement as to the application of Arti- 
cle 7, which refers to the enforcement of 
treaties and the law in existence. If 
the conference had done nothing more 
than draw up a convention, the Powers 
not represented at the conference would 
hardly consider themselves bound by its 
provisions, but a declaration containing 
the expression of what all ten Powers 
consider to be the actual law will be 
much larger in its scope. Much of what 
the convention contains is really the 
enunciation of the common principle 
which lay beneath practices apparently 
entirely dissimilar. In other cases, the 
delegates reached compromises which, 
strictly speaking, should have merely the 
force of a treaty obligation as regards 
the signatory Powers; but in point of 
fact, it can hardly be doubted that any 
regulations adopted by the greatest mari- 
time Powers with such diversified inter- 
ests and geographical situations will 
command the respectful consideration of 
the whofe world, especially of that high 
tribunal, a majority of whose judges are 
to be appointed by the Powers repre- 
sented at the London Conference. 

The seventy-one articles of which the 
convention is composed cover blockade, 
contraband, unneutral service, destruc- 
tion of neutral prizes, transfer to a neu- 
tral flag, determination of enemy char- 
acter of ships, convoy, resistance to 
search, and compensation for illegal 
seizure. This disposes of all the ques- 
tions contained in the program submitted 
by Great Britain when calling the con- 
ference, except the conversion of a mer- 
chant vessel on the high seas into a man- 
of-war and the question whether the na- 
tionality or domicile of the owner should 
determine the neutral or hostile charac- 
ter of property at sea. Of all these, con- 
traband is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant. The provisions of the declaration 
will make it possible for the shipper to 
know just what articles are contraband 
while the free list makes it impossible to 
seize raw materials and other important 
articles of manufacture. Knowing what 
articles are absolute contraband, he will 
have no fear that the belligerent may 
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apply the harassing doctrine of contin- 
uous voyage to any others. The aban- 
donment ot continuous voyage, as ap- 
plied to conditional contraband, was the 
pivotal point about which the conflict of 
interest in the conference centered. The 
American delegates held out until to- 
ward the end for its unrestricted appli- 
cation, and it was their final concession 
which made possible an agreement ac- 
ceptable to all. In America much sen- 
timental interest attaches to this doc- 
trine, which was so useful to our Gov- 
ernment in its struggle with the South- 
ern States, but the best naval opinion 
considers its retention for relative con- 
traband likely to be more dangerous than 
useful to us in the future. Anglo-Amer- 
ican jurisprudence secured a perpetual 
recognition for this doctrine in the case 
of absolute contraband.. The provisions 
relating to blockade were mutually ac- 
ceptable, because they resulted from a 
close study of the actual practice, from 
which it was ascertained that the so- 
called Anglo-American and Continental 
systems were not so divergent as sup- 
posed. The limiting of the seizure to 
the area of operation of the warships de- 
tailed to render the blockade effective, 
and the abandonment of the Continental 
contention requiring the notification of 
each ship of the existence of the block- 
ade before seizure, resulted in an ac- 
ceptable set of regulations. Perhaps 
none were more surprised to find an 
agreement regarding the destruction of 
neutral prizes possible than were the 
delegates themselves. This happy re- 
sult was due to the large and conciliatory 
spirit of the great men who were dele- 
gates from the various countries. At 
the next Peace Conference it may be 
possible to reach a similar agreement re- 
garding the conversion of a merchant- 
man into a man-of-war on the high seas. 
More difficult and more important is the 
question whether domicile or nationality 
shall determine the neutral or enemy 
character of sea-borne commerce. If 
more American States had been repre- 
sented at the conference, a more vigor- 
ous support of the doctrine of domicile 
as opposed to nationality might have 
been found. But the countries which 
export men are anxious to conserve their 
influence by the maintenance of the prin- 
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ciple of nationality,.and they marshal 
their trained jurists against. the great 
logical principle of domicile. At future 
conferences this country will undoubt- 
edly be prepared to champion the doc- 
trine of domicile as vigorously as it did 
at this. 

As drawn up, the Declaration of Lon- 
don awaits the ratification of the signa- 
tory Powers. They will not hesitate to 
accept such an admirable instrument. 
But even without ratification its pro- 
visions have so justly taken into ac- 
count the necessities of belligerent action 
and neutral interest that it would im- 
pose itself upon the world by the sheer 
force of its reasonableness. Toward the 
end of the conference the American del- 
egation submitted a proposition made 
by our Government to constitute the 
Arbitral Court of Justice contained in 
the project annexed to the final act of 
the Second Peace Conference, and to al- 
low the judges of the Prize Court to sit 
also as judges of the Arbitral Court. The 
conference recognized that the enforce- 
ment of many of the provisions con- 
tained in the Declaration of London 
were not within the competence of the 
International Prize Court, but the dele- 
gates were of the opinion that such a 
proposition should form the object of a 
special convocation and could not prop- 
erly be considered by the London Con- 
ference. The willingness of our Gov- 
ernment to make this proposal shows its 
interest in forwarding the cause of arbi- 
tration. The delegates at London ex- 
pressly declared that their disinclination 
to consider the American proposal at that 
time was not in any way to be attributed 
to hostility toward the project. We may, 
therefore, hope for the early establish- 
ment of this illustrious body. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to 
Great Britain for convoking the confer- 
ence. The more so, when we remem- 
ber that not until very recently has she 
been willing to consider the possibility 
of any international regulations to gov- 
ern maritime warfare. At the First 
Hague Conference she made it a condi- 
tion of her attendance that all matter 
connected in any way with maritime war- 
fare should be excluded from the pro- 
gram, and now she has met the delegates 
of the great Powers of the world in a 
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spirit of real conciliation and encom- 
passed the great result for which she 
convoked the conference. 

At the recent meeting of the American 
International Law Society in Washing- 
ton, Admiral Sperry closed his remarks 
upon the Declaration of London with 
the following words: 


“In order to mark the advance made by the 
London Conference beyond the point reached 
by the Second Hague Conference only a few 
of the most important questions have been 
touched upon, but in general it may be said 
that the work done in harmonizing the varying 
practices of the English and Continental prize 
courts so as to provide a body of conventional 
law, neither too vague nor too rigid for the 
guidance of the International Prize Court, is 
remarkable. It is all the more remarkable be- 
cause the English and Continental systems 
grew up side by side during the great maritime 
wars of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and were apparently irreconciliable since one 
was the law of the blockader, seeking to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the blockade, and 
the other was that of the blockaded, seeking to 
relax its stringency. 

“Inspired by a personal knowledge of the 
laborious, trying and apparently futile discus- 
sions which were prolonged for nearly five 
months at The Hague in 1907, my congratula- 
tions on the work done by the London Naval 
Conference are most profound. Without the 
declaration I am compelled to believe that the 
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International Prize Court would have proved 
a snare and a delusion instead of being a safe- 
guard of inestimable value to the rights and in- 
terests of neutrals and belligerents alike, as 
it will be if this declaration is ratified. Inter- 
national conventional laws make an interna- 
tional tribunal logical and necessary.” 

Not only those interested in naval 
warfare should rejoice at the results ob- 
tained, but the lovers of peace as well, 
because the expansion of the realm of 
law over this great branch of human re- 
lations will do much toward engendering 
among the nations a feeling of responsi- 
bility to a common law. That feeling, 
and the declaration itself, will do much 
toward facilitating the establishment of 
international organs like the Interna- 
tional Prize Court. Relatively, too, this 
convention is one of the greatest instru- 
ments of peace, for its rules, like the 
whole principle of neutrality, will have 
the effect of confining hostilities to the 
actual belligerents in conflict and will 
prevent the widening of the struggle, 
which, in the past, often resulted from a 
belligerent’s too egotistical interpreta- 
tion of the old confused and conflicting 
rules of international law governing 
maritime warfare. 


Wasurincton, D. C. 


Movement 


[As an illustration of the religious insanity which may overcome those who are not 


absolutely illiterate, 


evidence and of mental activities, it is well worth while to read this article. 


but who do not possess the self-control given by intelligent study of 


It is written 


by one who has had full opportunity for observation, and we have verified its statements 
by reading the literature published in Los Angeles by these strange religionists.—Eprror.] 


DESIRE to possess the “gift of 
A tongues” has been a recurring 

one in the history of religious en- 
thusiasm. A natural ambition was to 
possess a “tongue” that others could un- 
derstand, and from time to time religion- 
ists have come to the Orient and patient- 
ly awaited the “gift” of the Chinese or 
Japanese language for use in mission 
work, making no endeavor beyond per- 
sistence in prayer. Such people have in 


time exhausted their small means, even 
tho living with the economy of the na- 
tives, and have been sent home by the 
charitable. 


Of late, however, a propa- 





ganda is circling the globe, with Atlanta, 
Ga., and Los Angeles, Cal., as American 
centers, which seeks for the faithful, not 
necessarily “tongues” that are compre- 
hensible to others, but unknown tongues 
which, it is claimed, others can under- 
stand only in cases of exceptional cre- 
dence. The attainment of this “gift” is 
regarded as a token of divine approval ; 
and it is a curious sight to see a com- 
pany of the unemotional Chinese swept 
by this strange delusion, kneeling or 
prostrate on the ground, their eyes 


closed, their faces set in frenzied ab- 
for hours a 


straction, pouring out 




















stream of meaningless sounds. It is 
presumably a study in hysteria, for, in 
their publications, the converts report 
“hours of laughter,” which they inter- 
pret as a divine incitement. The scien- 
tific significance of this phenomenon the 
writer is not able to discuss; it may be 
that by intense dwelling on the desira- 
bility of thus speaking, hypnotic sug- 
gestion kindles this power of pouring 
forth a fluency of meaningless sounds. 
If the adherents were with equal ear- 
nestness enjoined to climb trees or to 
beat the air, the frenzy would take that 
form. But certainly these fanatics pour 
forth heterogeneous sounds with a vehe- 
mence and passion that no uninspired 
imitator can equal. While the literature 
of the curious faith does not touch on 
this point, it is said to be held by many 
of the petitioners that the attainment of 
this power to babble meaningless things 
is a condition of salvation; that unless 
attained the petitioner is lost. This hor- 
rible delusion may explain the intensity 
of the fanatics in their exercises. It 
does not appear that any other phase of 
religion interests them except this pur- 
suit of tongues. 

The following is an abstract from a 
letter dated “Dhond, India, October 
18th, 1907,” appearing in an American 
publication (Trust) from a young 
woman missionary of the faith. Not 
many of the adherents are as confident 
as she that she is comprehended in her 
utterances : 


The Lord met me in every place, and gave 
evidence of at least one instance in each place, 
that the Holy Spirit spoke thru me and that 
the people understood. In Shimonoseki, Japan, 
I addressed a company of Japanese, beginning 
to speak to them in English with an interpreter 
who volunteered. But immediately I found 
myself talking to them in a tongue in much 
power of the Spirit, told them the story of the 
cross, and gave them the invitation—‘Ho 
every one that thirsteth,” etc., and “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” And 
the interpreter told me that they understood 
me. Then at Manila in the Philippine Islands, 
I stopped a boy on the street to inquire for a 
place, and as I tried to tell him of Jesus and 
His love, the Spirit gave a message in a 
tongue. Instantly the boy, with a shining face, 
said, “You speak Tagalog,” which is the com- 
mon language of the people in Manila. I said, 
“Did I?” He replied, “Yes, a little.” 

Then on the Italian steamer from Hong 
Kong, there were over 500 Chineese coolies. 
Among them were three Chinese girls, who did 
not know a word of English. I spoke to them 
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in a tongue so they understood. When I spoke 
to them in English, their faces were blank and 
they did not answer; but when I spoke in a 
tongue, their faces brightened and they an 
swered me back in Chinese, looking very 
pleased. The Italian doctor of the steamer 
heard me speaking to them, and thru him the 
report went about on the ship that I was able 
to speak in Chinese. Then on the same steam- 
er there were sixty-five Hindus in the crew. 
One of the wheel men was watching me one 
day on deck, and I was led to speak to him in 
simple English about his home and family. I 
had a hard time to make him understand any- 
thing. Then I began to talk to him about 
Jesus, when suddenly the Spirit began to talk 
thru me in a tongue, and he bowed his head, 
touching his hand to his forehead, and looked 
very solemn. The next day the Italian cap- 
tain of the steamer said to me, “You speak 
Hindustani and Chinese.” The man must have 
told him, because no one else was present. 
Then this same man carried my satchel off the 
boat at Bombay, and seemed perfectly sur- 
prised that I could not speak to the driver of 
the carriage in Hindustani. 

Altho I have not yet spoken in Marathi, still 
I have the promise from God that I will when 
I am humble enough and perfectly free in 
spirit to allow no hindrance from others. 
Praise God! He is teaching me many things. 
One is, that I must use the power which He 
has given me in prayer and testimony, whether 
I am understood or not. 


This is the letter of a sincere person 
of most ignorant and undisciplined 
mind; in fact, the ignorance of these 
“Pentecostal” or “Tongues” people is 
the primal fact in considering the move- 
ment. The Americans in it are, as a 
rule, the “poor whites” of the South— 
intensely religious and by their igno- 
rance fanatically bigoted. 

The harm that such crusades do in 
China lies in unsettling the native 
churches. A “Tongue” orator would 
get no hearing in addressing a native 
heathen audience, only astonishment and 
ridicule. It requires persistent hearings 
for the Chinese to comprehend what 
Christianity is all about, and this pre- 
liminary work the native Church does. 
It is gratifying to report that in the 
main these sensible native Christians 
recognized the falsity of the “Pente- 
costal” manifestations. As for the mis- 
sionaries from home, only in isolated in- 
stances did their hospitable welcome of 
religious zeal mislead them, and some 
who regarded the pitiful hysteria as a 
spiritual expression now regret their de- 
lusion. The Christian and Missionary 
Alliance (Dr. Simpson’s work), how- 
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ever, is sharing in these extravagances ; 
its missionaries “speak in tongues” and 
interpret each others’ jargon, to the 
paintul disappointment of their friends, 
who have appreciated their self-sacrifice 
and earnest work among the Chinese. 

From the saintly Jonathan Edwards 
down to the most darkened fanatic, over- 
accentuation of individual passages of 
the Bible and isolated items of religious 
teaching, with a loss of the full view- 
point, has led to error. Surely there 
never was such a strange and pitiful de- 
velopment as this conception of the reli- 
gious life as taught by the Master. How 
dangerous it is remains to be seen. The 
history of these group movements, these 
fanciful propagandas led by ignorant 
individual men who come to believe 
themselves especially authorized to hand 
out truth to their blind followers—the 
sorry history of such movements is that 
they scon run into immorality. An in- 
spection of the journals devoted to the 
crusade already reveals the thin ice. 
The Apostolic Faith is published in Los 
Angeles. A leading article, “To the 
Married,” by the head man of the cult, 
reads as authoritatively as Holy Writ. 
It begins: 

“In these days so many deceptive spirits are 
in the world that we have felt impelled by the 
blessed Holy Spirit to write a letter on the 
seventh chapter of First Corinthians.” 

The article carries some astonishing 
theories, but the really ominous part is 
the conclusion : 

“I have been asked so much on this question 
and I can only give what God has revealed to 
me thru His precious Word. Bless his holy 
name. 

This self-confident leader shows that 
thus far at least he is on sure ground. 
In answer to a query, he replies: 

“We found no Scripture where the preacher 
could be engaged in this blest Gospel Ministry 
with two living companions.” 

The excitement began in South China 
with the arrival in Hongkong last fall of 
a man named A. G. Garr and his wife, 
their three years old child, a negro 
woman (whom the neighbors describe 
as “the best of the lot’) and two young 
women. Garr was from the Los An- 
geles center. He was formerly a rail- 
road employee and a Methodist. He 
then passed into the “Burning Bush” 
order—a body certainly with scriptural 
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warrant as regards title. As to whether 
this brotherhood ejected him or he was 
not sufficiently spiritually fed, the gos- 
sips differ; but at all events he is now a 
shining light among the “Tongues” 
people. The newcomers took quarters 
on Ladder street, among the Chinese, 
and soon the meetings were attracting 
great crowds, including many who came 
to scoff, but did not remain to pray. 

Garr dealt largely in abuse. The vis- 
itor entering the hall caught loud tones 
of denunciation, and when he retired 
some fine specimens of anathema fol- 
lowed him into the street, often with a 
personal application. Garr frankly con- 
signed to the bad place the faithful mis- 
sionaries of Hongkong, from whose 
native churches and converts, more or 
less schooled in Christian teaching, his 
audiences were exclusively drawn. The 
work has caused some division in these 
native churches, altho there has been 
some abatement in the frenzy, and the 
Chinese, regretting their digression, are 
returning to their folds. The meetings 
drew 300 people night after night. Hun- 
dreds went under the spell, shaking and 
shouting in “tongues,” and in general 
conducting themselves like howling der- 
vishes. In fact, the manifestations may 
be paralleled in many heathen tribes— 
they suggest the frenzy of the Igorrotes’ 
exercises, familiar to visitors to recent 
American expositions. The sad part of 
it is that the absurdity is predicated on 
Christian teaching. 

But the Garrs have gone home. 
Smallpox caused the death of the poor 
old negro woman and the Garrs’ child, 
who was neglected in life. And when 
the two young women were taken to the 
pest ship in the harbor with the same 
disease, the Garrs quietly boarded a 
steamer and went back to Japan, where 
are others of the brotherhood, and prob- 
ably returned to America. Of course, 
the enthusiasts would have no medical 
attendance. 

There is another group of these curi- 
ous fanatics now in Canton. One Mc- 
Intosh is at the head of a half dozen 
American women. He is cast in a 
gentler mold than the authoritative Garr, 
but his ignorance is so great that he can 
read only simple English. A wealthy 
Chinaman of Canton, a much esteemed 
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native church convert, is financing this 
company and is reported praying day 
‘and night for “tongues,” that he may 
escape the doom, This Canton group 
has annexed a young woman whose case 
is peculiarly sad. She belongs to a nota- 
ble Southern family and was engaged in 
legitimate mission work for four years, 
acquiring the Chinese language. She 
acts as interpreter for McIntosh and his 
associates, and is now fanatically op- 
posed to her former associates, the most 
devoted of Christian workers. Her 
health is obviously impaired and her 
mind may become wholly unhinged, as 
some of the Chinese converts are now 
under restraint. At last reports McIn- 
tosh needed a few more dollars to com- 
plete a fund to get him to the Holy 
Land, for which his fanaticism longs. 
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The work in Hongkong is carried on 
by a very intelligent Chinese, formerly 
in Government employ. He interpreted 
for Garr and so became indoctrinated 
with the teachings. Interest has flagged 
in this city, but this Mr. Mok and some 
twenty others may be seen at their prof- 
itless posturings and repetitions for 
hours at a time. 

Some recession in the enthusiasm is 
reported from India, where certain mis- 
sionaries have recanted their faith in the 
shakings and babblings as wholesome 
spiritual manifestations, but the papers 
devoted to the work report mission 
bands sent to Africa and other parts of 
the world, and the “testimonies” from 
many lands, in most extravagant and ig- 
norant language, suggest how wide- 
spread the delusion is. 


Honckonc, CHINA. 
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The New Spirit in India 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


[Our readers are already familiar with Mr. Brooks’s many articles in THE INDEPENDENT 


on English and European public questions. 
Ep1tor.] 


OR the past two or three years it has 
been ominously evident that the 
easy days of British rule in India 

are over, and that difficulties of a wholly 
novel, serious and perplexing character 
are pressing upon the administrators of 
the great dependency. There has been 
something more than unrest; there has 
been positive disaffection. For the first 
time assassination and bomb-throwing 
have found a place among the weapons 
of political agitation. Great popular 
protests against certain acts of Govern- 
ment, a boycott of British goods, an in- 
cipient boycott of all the agencies of 
British rule except the tax collector, a 
steady advance of the Indian reform 
party toward a propaganda of violence, 
a growing and pervasive sense among 
the diversified myriads under British 
rule of some underlying unity, stern 
measures of repression and the impris- 
onment and deportation of one popular 
leader after another, an exasperation of 





He is one of the leading British Publicists.— 


all the many elements of racial discord 
—such are the phenomena that fifty 
years after the suppression of the 
Mutiny, fifty years after the end of the 
old East India Company and the assump- 
tion of Crown Government, confront the 
British in India. It is a baffling situa- 
tion and one full of terrible potential- 
ities. No more anxious problem faces 
British statesmanship in or out of the 
empire. Every enemy of England is 
taking the discontent in India into his 
calculations as hopefully as ten years 
ago he watched the dawn of the irre- 
pressible conflict in South Africa. Every 
friend of England must be wondering 
whether the limits of British governing 
capacity have been reached or whether 
she will rise, as of old, adequately and 
more than adequately, to the stress of 
the new ordeal. For in the scheme of 
British interests India is more than 
merely India. So far as a foreign policy 
of such vast and uneven circumference 
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as Great Britain’s can be said to have a 
single center, that center is India; and 
an India seriously disturbed is bound to 
react with an almost instantaneous force 
upon British interests everywhere. I do 
not say that there is as yet any danger 
of India being seriously disturbed—dis- 
turbed, I mean, to the point of necessi- 
tating a large increase in the British gar- 
rison. But a new spirit is palpably stir- 
ring among those dusky wards of em- 
pire; the tokens of friction and unrest 
are menacing and indisputable; and 
Great Britain, outwardly calm—it is 
amazing how few Englishmen have any 
real knowledge of or interest in India— 
is inwardly perturbed, is searching for 
the causes of the novel manifestations 
that assail and perplex her, and hardly 
disguises the consciousness that her gov- 
erning aptitudes are about to be tested 
as they have never been tested before. 
At such a time the appearance of a 
book dealing sympathetically with what 
one may eall the Indian case against 
British rule is peculiarly welcome. It is 
welcome whether one agrees with it or 
not, if only because there is often more 
to be learned from a vital, friendly, even 
an over-friendly, statement of a single 
side than from a dispassionate presenta- 
tion of both sides. What England needs 
more than anything else at the present 
moment is to understand the Indian 
point of view; and the more sympathet- 
ically it is interpreted the better her 
chance of appreciating it. When, there- 
fore, a man comes forward, and an 
Englishman at that, whose instincts are 
all on the side of the under dog, who has 
visited India and learned at first hand 
the desires and grievances of the Indian 
reformers, and who knows, besides, how 
to set them forth in a winning and per- 
suasive style, he is rendering, in my 
judgment, a public service which his 
countrymen should be quick to recog- 
nize. This is what Mr. Henry W. Nev- 
inson has done in “The New Spirit in 
India” (Harpers); and in all England 
I do not know a man more qualified by 
gifts of mind and temperament for the 
task. Mr. Nevinson is one of the most 
interesting and attractive personalities in 
London journalism. A literary critic of 
fine catholicity, of smiling, caustic hu- 
mor and of sure perceptions, he is also 
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a born revolutionist, one of the most 
vivid of war correspondents, and an 
ardent humanitarian. The smugness, 
and conventions, and entrenched respec- 
tabilities of English life; the obtuseness 
and insularities of the English spirit ; the 
whole scheme of English civilization, 
revolt him as they revolt an Irishman or 
a Frenchman. He has the crusading 
nature as Mazzini had it, or Rousseau, 
or Tolstoi. Every impulse of his being 
makes him an extremist; and his life, as 
full and adventurous as any man need 
hope for, has helped to confirm and for- 
tify his engaging and exalted rebellious- 
ness. Hardly a movement of popular 
discontent seems to spring up anywhere 
that Mr. Nevinson does not plunge into 
it. One hears of him at one moment 
deep in the counsels of the Russian revo- 
lutionaries ; at the next he is in the thick 
of Balkan politics ; a little later and he is 
presiding at a woman suffragist meeting 
in London, or wandering thru the Cau- 
casus, or campaigning in Greece or 
South Africa, or investigating and ex- 
posing, at daily peril of his life, the 
iniquities of the slave trade in Portu- 
guese Africa. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later 
the unrest in India should claim his 
sympathies and attention. It was inev- 
itable, too, that he should approach it 
with all his sentiments keenly enlisted on 
the native side. One must, of course, 
allow for that. One must be prepared 
to find “The New Spirit in India” ani- 
mated thruout by the extremist tempera- 
ment of its author, British rule and con- 
duct deftly belittled and criticised, and 
more than justice done to Indian aspira- 
tions and character. If, therefore, I were 
asked whether Mr. Nevinson’s latest 
book may be taken as an impartial and 
trustworthy guide to the entire situation 
in India, I should say that it cannot be 
so taken. But if I were asked whether it 
may be accepted as a full and revealing 
statement of the causes of Indian dis- 
content, my reply would be at once and 
gratefully in the affirmative. Every point 
that can tell in favor of the Bengali and 
against the British Raj is made and 
pressed home with exquisite skill. It is 
partisanship, of course; but it is the un- 
conscious partisanship of sincerity and 
conviction, and not of advocacy; and for 
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that very reason it is helpful and illum- 
inating. It was none of Mr. Nevinson’s 
business to present both sides. It was 
his business to examine and expound the 
casé for the natives and to lay it before 
the ‘world, and especially before his own 
countrymen, in the most telling and at- 
tractive form. An inquirer coming 
fresh to the study of Indian problems 
would feel, after reading Mr. Nevin- 
son’s book, that he had a clear and in- 
telligible grasp on the causes and aims 
of the new agitation. He would fail, 
however, to envisage those causes and 
aims in a true perspective, in relation, 
for instance, to many other factors that 
statesmanship would be obliged to take 
into account; and he would have no op- 
portunity of hearing anything there is to 
be said on the British side. A tone of 
subtle disparagement of the methods, 
manners and spirit of the British rulers 
runs all thru the book; Mr. Nevinson’s 
scheme and purpose inevitably excluded 
anything like a candid review of their 
achievements ; when he finds anything to 
commend, his approval is given with an 
almost palpable reluctance; and he is a 
past master in the art of attaching to a 
man, a policy or an attitude the dexter- 
ously damning epithet that it is so easy 
for a man of his literary gifts to bestow 
and so difficult for any one else to 
refute. 

The great Durbar, for example, that 
celebrated King Edward’s accession, is 
mentioned by Mr. Nevinson only to be 
dubbed “the foolish Durbar.” One could 
make out, I think, a convincing case to 
show that it was anything but foolish; 
but it would require pages to do it; very 
few would trouble to read them; and 
Mr. Nevinson’s single, offhand, flashing 
adjective would probably in the end re- 
main in the memory long after the 
laborious proofs of its iniustice had been 
forgotten. And that is but a small, tho 
not insignificant instance of a spirit visi- 
ble in every one of these captivating 
pages. As a rule. T think it the very 
degradation of criticism to find fault 
with an author for not doing what he 
had no intention of doing. But in this 
case a caveat mav fairly he entered 
against the assumption that Mr. Nevin- 
son’s study of the new snirit in India 
either covers the whole ground of the 
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Indian question or gives the British Raj 
even a tithe of its due. So far as I have 
been able to test his statements of actual 
fact I have found them unimpeachably 
accurate. But the suppression of in- 
numerable other facts that lay outside 
the scope of Mr. Nevinson’s purpose 
and the strong and constant bias of his 
intellect and emotions results in giving 
the unitiated reader a decidedly distorted 
view of India as a whole. I say this not 
in the least as a condemnation of Mr. 
Nevinson, who has entirely succeeded in 
his defined and limited aim, but as a 
warning to his readers. They must not 
think that they are getting a bird’s-eye 
view of India; they must remember that 
outside the problems of which Mr. 
Nevinson treats there is a vast margin 
on which he scarcely sets foot. To real- 
ize this, however, is in no way to minim- 
ize the value and the absorbing interest 
of Mr. Nevinson’s achievement in repro- 
ducing, with the insight that sympathy 
alone can give, the essence and motives 
of the new spirit that is at work in India. 
Still less is it to remain insensible to the 
literary charm of his volume and to the 
rare personality it so pleasantly reveals. 

The unrest in India is the resultant of 
many forces, a reservoir fed from many 
streams. In its present acute and men- 
acing form it dates from the partition of 
Bengal in 1905, its administrative divi- 
sion, that is to say, into two provinces. 
The partition was devised and carried 
thru by Lord Curzon in spite of the 
vehement and sustained opposition of the 
Bengalis, who found themselves cut in 
two, jumbled together with people of 
different races, tongues and degrees of 
civilization, and many millions of them 
deprived of their historic capital of Cal- 
cutta, with its university and high court 
of justice. The official justification of 
the partition was ‘“‘administrative effi- 
ciency.” Its true origin is believed by 
practically all Indians to have been Lord 
Curzon’s personal dislike of the Bengali 
race, coupled with a desire to weaken 
their political influence. Lord Morley 
has himself admitted that “nothing was 
ever worse done in disregard to the feel- 
ing and opinion of the majority of the 
people concerned”; and Mr. Nevinson 
movingly describes how October 16th, 
“the anniversary of that national 
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wrong,’ has now become the Ash 
Wednesday of India. ‘‘On that day,” he 
says, “thousands and thousands of Indi- 
ans rub dust or ashes on their fore- 
heads ; at dawn they bathe in silence, as 
at a sacred fast; no meals are eaten; the 
shops in cities and the village bazaars 
are shut; women refuse to cook; they 
lay aside their ornaments ; men bind each 
other’s wrists with a yellow string as a 
sign that they will never forget the 
shame; and the whole day is passed in 
resentment, mourning, and the hunger of 
humiliation.” The partition led directly 
to Swadeshi—that is, to an economic 
boycott of English goods on a far more 
pervasive scale than the Chinese boycott, 
a few years ago, of American goods. It 
stimulated extremist sentiment every- 
where; it gave the decisive impulse to 
the efforts of the Bengalis to wipe out 
the old reproach of effeminacy and men- 
dacity, and to remake themselves on a 
higher level of physical and moral hardi- 
hood; it suggested and encouraged 
the idea that Indians, by simply ignoring 
the foreigners in their midst, by encour- 
aging every form of Indian produce and 
manufacture, by boycotting British 
schools and law courts, and establishing 
a native educational system and native 
arbitration courts in their place, and by 
extending the basis and functions of the 
national congress, might evolve a de 
facto home rule government of their 
own; and to it most of the turbulence, 
crimes, riots and disaffection of the past 
three years is directly traceable. But 
beyond all this, the partition and the 
manner in which it was carried out had 
the effect, as Mr. Nevinson puts it, of 
convincing the Bengali people, and thru 
them the vast majority of educated In- 
dians, that England “no longer cared 
what happened to them or their country, 
provided they paid the revenue and kept 
quiet.” 

But the partition of Bengal merely 
hastened the coming of a phase of Brit- 
ish experience in India which other older 
and deeper causes had long made inev- 
itable. “I think,” says Mr. Nevinson, 
“some kind of unrest would have been 
developed within the next few years in 
any case. It arises from all manner of 
deep-lying causes—from the success of 
Asiatic Japanese in war against a great 


European Power, from the general com- 
munication by railway, the visits of even 
high-caste Brahmins to Europe, the use 
of English as a common tongue, the in- 
creasing knowledge of our history and 
liberties, and the increasing study of our 
great Liberal thinkers and John Mor- 
ley’s works. Add to these things the 
growing alienation of the subject races, 
owing to notorious cases of injustice in 
the law courts, ill-mannered arrogance 
on the part of certain Anglo-Indians, 
abusive incitements to violence by 
Anglo-Indian newspapers, and a system 
of espionage by the police and postal 
officials.” The result of these various 
influences is, first, a distinct waning in 
the confidence of educated Indians in the 
justice and benevolence of British rule; 
secondly, an increasing resentment 
against the patronizing, aloof and surer- 
cilious manners of the English; thirdly, 
a growing tendency to criticise and 
abuse the Government, to hold it re- 
sponsible for plague, famine, malaria, 
and to accuse it of draining India of her 
wealth and suppressing her industries in 
the interests of English administrators, 
financiers and traders; fourthly, the 
birth of a new consciousness of unity 
among Indians and of a new spirit of 
self-reliance ; and fifthly, an insistent de- 
sire for a larger and ever larger share 
in the government of the country, The 
remedies Mr. Nevinson suggests include 
a modification of the partition of Ben- 
gal, the appointment of at least one In- 
dian on each of the executive councils, 
the enlargement of the Viceroy’s and 
other legislative councils by genuinely 
elected members up to the number of 
half the council, an effective control over 
the budget, an increased expenditure on 
education, the free and unprejudiced ad- 
mission of Indians to all posts in the 
civil service for which they are quali- 
fied, the reform of the police and the 
separation of judicial and executive 
functions in the case of the local admin- 
istrators. But above all he lays stress 
on the necessity of a “change of heart,” 
a fundamental alteration in the manners 
and bearing of individual Englishmen 
toward individual Indians. 

These proposals may roughly be called 
those of the Moderate party, with whom 
Mr. Nevinson, in his last chapter—and 
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rather, one suspects, reluctantly—elects 
in the end to side. They are those of 
the party that accepts British rule as 
essential to India’s internal peace and 
external security, but desires to make it 
more directly responsive to native opin- 
ion. Now, it is extremely noteworthy 
that the scheme of reforms outlined by 
Lord Morley last December not only em- 
bodies many of the planks of the Mod- 
erate platform, but at some points goes 
beyond them. One of the Moderate 
leaders, indeed, frankly and publicly 
stated that Lord Morley’s proposals ex- 
ceeded their wildest hopes. The parti- 
tion of Bengal remains, it is true, un- 
touched, and there seems at present little 
prospect of reversing or even modifying 
that gratuitous blunder. Fieri non debu- 
it; factum valet is apparently Lord Mor- 
ley’s last word on that difficult matter. 
But in other directions he has not only 
met the Moderates more than half way; 
he has positively given them a lead. Mr. 
Nevinson, for instance, suggests the ap- 
pointment of an Indian on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council—that is, on the su- 
preme governing body of the country. 
The appointment is to be made. He 
suggests that an Indian should be ap- 
pointed on each of the provincial execu- 
tive councils. That, too, is conceded. He 
suggests that the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council should be enlarged by genuinely 
elected members up to one-half of the 
total number. Lord Morley is increas- 
ing the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
from twenty-four to sixty-two members, 
twenty-eight of whom will be elected, 
thus leaving the Viceroy with a very 
small official majority. Mr. Nevinson 
makes a similar proposal in regard to the 
legislative councils of Madras, Bombay 
and the other provinces. Lord Morley 
has bettered the proposal not only by re- 
modeling these bodies, but by handing 
over to the elected and nominated Indian 
members a clear majority over the offi- 
cial element. In future the native repre- 
sentatives on these legislative councils 
will be in a position to propose and pass 
whatever legislation they please, subject, 
of course, to the veto of the Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor, and to the re- 
served powers of the central Govern- 
ment. That is a very great and whole- 
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some change. It makes the responsi- 
bility of the native members a living 
thing. It places them vis-a-vis the Gov- 
ernor or Lieutenant-Governor in almost 
precisely the position that Congress oc- 
cupies vis-d-vis the President. Mr. Nev- 
inson, again, proposes that the native 
members on the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council should be given an effective con- 
trol over the budget. Lord Morley in- 
tends to invest them, in his own words, 
with “the novel right of moving resolu- 
tions and dividing the Council on admin- 
istrative questions of public interest, and 
of taking part in settling the actual fig- 
ures of the budget, both by informal dis- 
cussion and by bringing forward specific 
recommendations which will be put to 
the vote.” 

It will thus be seen that most of the 
reforms put forward by the Moderates 
as the maximum of their demands have 
been adopted in their entirety and that 
others have been promised which go 
considerably beyond anything the Mod- 
erates had dreamed of asking for. The 
effect of Lord Morley’s statesmanlike 
liberality is already very apparent. He 
has conciliated and rejoiced the respon- 
sible leaders of the educated classes and 
he has done so without alienating the 
English officials in the civil service. The 
path is opened to a kind of co-operation 
between the rulers and the ruled that 
may in time produce that “change of 
heart” on which Mr. Nevinson rightly 
insists as the most needed, if the most 
intangible, of all reforms. There will, 
at any rate, be a new and wider knowl- 
edge of how the natives think on this 
question and on that, and a new neces- 
sity on the part of the Government of 
carrying native opinion with them in the 
measures they propose; and the most 
useful Englishman in the India of the 
near future, the man most obviously 
marked out for promotion, will not, as 
now, be he who is most skilled in com- 
piling reports, but he who shows the 
most knowledge of and influence over 
native opinion and the most dexterity in 
guiding instead of driving the people 
along the road to better things. In other 
words, Lord Morley’s reforms may 
easily prove the first step toward making 
popularity—what it always should have 
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been, but never has been—one of the 
first and most desirable objects of official 
policy. ‘ 

I feel it possible, therefore, to end on 
a note of comparative cheerfulness. 
There is a crisis in India and there will 
always continue to be one. As in Rus- 
sia, so’ in India, education spells the 
doom of bureaucracy, whether it be des- 
potic or benevolent; and no one can for 
a moment suppose that Lord Morley’s 
reforms, timely and generous as they 
are, mark the end of the struggle or 
establish a perfect and final equilibrium 
between native aspirations and British 
supremacy. The sphere of Indian influ- 
ence and direction is bound to expand, 
while that of British influence and direc- 
tion is bound to contract; and the ulti- 
mate resultant of these two simultaneous 
processes is far beyond my powers of 
divination. But for the present Lord 
Morley, by sternly repressing anarchy 
on the one hand and by ungrudgingly 
satisfying the new spirit of self-restora- 
tion on the other, has righted the ship 
of state and piloted her into smoother 
waters. That is a very considerable 
achievement, and there are only two fur- 
ther points in connection with it that I 
should like to dwell upon. The first is 
that while a training in self-government 
has always formed part of British policy 
in India, it is a program that in a coun- 
try so infinitely diversified and divided 
against itself—a country of over forty 
races, nine religions, twenty-four hun- 
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dred castes, and one hundred and eighty 
languages and dialects—can only be car- 
ried out step by step and with the ut- 
most caution. Situated as the British 
are, a mere handful of foreigners among 
three hundred million credulous natives, 
there is no danger so great as that they 
may be hurried into premature conces- 
sions for which the masses of the people 
—who, remember, dwell contentedly un- 
der British rule—are not prepared, 
which are demanded only by a numer- 
ically insignificant minority, not more 
than from one-third to one-sixth of one 
per cent. of the population, and which, 
unless carefully safeguarded, may pro- 
voke, not a healthy political rivalry, but 
disastrous outbreaks of racial and reli- 
gious antagonism. The second point on 
which I should like to venture a word is 
this, that the present difficulties that con- 
front the British in India are far more 
the result of their successes than of their 
failures. They could not, indeed, have 
arisen at all had not the British Raj been 
a superlative material success ; had it not 
preserved an unbroken peace, fenced 
with numberless securities the persons 
and property of the natives, promoted 
their well-being, educated them, and in- 
stilled into them by the reflex power of 
British precept and example the doc- 
trines of liberty. It is no paradox to 
assert that nine-tenths of the tumult in 
India is at once the price and the proof 
of the excellence of British rule. 


Lonpon, Enc. 


Success 
BY E. H. ELLSWORTH 


Success is the hand trained to do its work, 
The eye that sees that the lines run true, 
The ear that hears when the truth you shirk, 

The brain that conceives old truths anew. 


Success is the strife with the heart aglow, 
The effort we make for our fellow man, 

The pride that laughs at the outer show, 
The soul that fulfils its highest plan. 


Pratt, Kan. 
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Marriage a la Mode* 


THE average American reader has 
never been attracted by the eclectically 
constructed heroes and heroines of her 
novels, even when they were composed 
of the heads, wings and other oracle 
feathers of half a dozen of England’s 
greatest portrait painters, as was the 
case with Fenwick, the hero of her 
Romney story, or of France’s most 
famous demi-mondes, as was the case of 
Lady Rose’s daughter. But her pub- 
lishers need have no alarm for the suc- 
cess of her last book. It is too offensive 
and bigoted not to attract attention. In 
it will be found the least flattering, most 
insulting estimate of American woman- 
hood that has yet been offered to the 
public. The American man scarcely ap- 
pears except in the character of Captain 
Boyson, a toady to English ideals. 

The scene opens in Washington, and 
we might almost infer that the topog- 
raphy at least is taken from the diary 
Mrs. Ward kept during her recent visit 
to this country, and for the first time we 
have a view of her in one of her own 
novels behind a tourist’s mask, wearing 
her company manners. Before attack- 
ing them she is almost naive in return- 
ing thanks to her American hosts for a 
day at Mount Vernon and for an invita- 
tion to a White House reception. She 
nearly gets her own sunset flush and 
tone of time upon Washington’s country 
home. But there is something strained 
in her nice speech about the President. 
whom she compares to a rocky headland, 
and softens as much as she can the fact 
that he talked louder than any one else 
at his own reception. But in spite of 
this paying of guest duty to American 
hospitality in the first chapters, she man- 
ages to introduce the hero and heroine 
and to lay the foundations for their un- 
happiness in their first conversation. 

Roger Barnes is a handsome young 
Englishman who comes to America 
frankly upon a_fortune- hunting expe- 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
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dition. He has excellent ideas of how 
circumspect a woman ought to be even 
in what she knows, and particularly in 
what she thinks, and he is moral enough 
himself, except that he wants to sell his 
figure and family tree for a million dol- 
lars, which is an extravagant price to 
ask for himself, considering that he has 
no brains, no accomplishments, and that 
even his family portraits have been done 
over and damaged. The American girl 
he marries really loves him, in spite of 
the fact that she suspects he has reck- 
oned up her bank account. She is the 
orphan of a rich lumber merchant who 
has control of her own fortune. She 
holds what Barnes considers shockingly 
loose views about marriage, but this does 
not prevent his marrying: her and put- 
ting himself upon her pension list. It 
never deters any other Englishman from 
doing the same thing. At the end of 
three years she becomes jealous, restless, 
dissatisfied with life in an English coun- 
try house, returns to America and di- 
vorces him. It is funnier than convinc- 
ing to see how Mrs. Ward sets down the 
tragic effects of this action upon Barnes’s 
character. He not only goes to the bad, 
but into a decline, refusing to touch his 
wife’s pension, to which he is still enti- 
tled. This is not the real record we have 
of Englishmen and Frenchmen who have 
tried the patience of their American 
wives too far. They usually marry again 
and continue to live upon the first wife’s 
pension with bitter grumbling because 
it is not larger. 

But it is in the development of Daph- 
ne’s character that Mrs. Ward writes her 
scathing indictment against American 
womanhood. She dissects with more 
shrewdness than any of us had reason 
to suspect she had the young American’s 
egregious affectation of knowledge and 
taste. concerning pictures and archi- 
tecture. She hints that the brightness 
which passes for intellectual vivacity in 
young American women stiffens very 
early into pedantry, and one of the best 
scenes in the story is where Daphne gets 
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herself into contrast first with a vicious 
fine lady and then with a heavy, horse- 
faced old duchess, only to prove herself 
wanting in some fairer grace that both 
of them possess. But the chief charge 
is that Daphne is typical of American 
women in the fact that wealth, willful- 
ness and other privileges have rendered 
her restless, unsettled, dissatisfied with 
any permanent environment, and intol- 
erant even of the natural restraint in- 
volved in marriage. Mrs. Ward in- 
sists that altho a very large per cent. of 
the divorces in this country are granted 
to women, they do not ask for release in 
order to marry again, but because they 
are tired of being married at all. She 
thinks the period of passion is short in 
American women, and that, like Daphne, 
they spend the rest of their lives in one 
form of tyranny or another. There can 
be no question that divorce is a kind of 
diversion in the money-powered class to 
which Daphne belongs, as it is the ref- 
uge of millions of foreigners who relapse 
when they emigrate to this country into 
license from the restraints of marriage 
laws in the older countries. But it can- 
not be admitted that Daphne is the typi- 
cal American woman. She is only typi- 
cal of that class of American women 
who are willing to marry impoverished 
titled foreigners. 

Some American readers may be puz- 
zled by the stress which Mrs. Ward lays 
upon the question whether Daphne’s 
husband knocked her down or merely 
pushed her off in such a way that she fell 
over and struck her head. The reason is 
that the British law regards unchastity 
in a wife as grounds for a divorce, but 
unchastity in a husband as a venial of- 
fense, not essentially impairing the sanc- 
tity of married life. Consequently, 
Daphne could not have got a divorce in 
England even if she had abundant proof 
of his unfaithfulness. There must be in 
addition “cruelty,” which is practically 
interpreted in a materialistic sense. 
Then, too, if a wife forgives her hus- 
band, which, as a Christian, she is bound 
to do, she can never later bring up his 
offense against him. Another provision 
of British law which has been the cause 
of great hardship is that a wife who con- 
sents to a separation, perhaps in the hope 
of a reconciliation. is thereby debarred 


from ever after suing for divorce, no 
matter what her husband may do after 
leaving her. And we may add finally, 
tho the list could be indefinitely extend- 
ed, that only the wealthy classes in Eng- 
land can afford to get divorces, and this 
is the cause of widespread immorality, 
as English judges have admitted. The 
reader of Marriage a la Mode should 
look thru a few columns of the divorce 
proceedings in the London Times. He 
will find it unpleasant, because it pub- 
lishes details which the yellowest journal 
in America would not dare print, but he 
will also see the workings of the legal 
system which Mrs. Ward prefers to ours. 
In short, she regards the American mar- 
riage laws as unjust and immoral, and 
we are equally convinced that the British 
marriage laws are unjust and immoral. 


a 
The Reorganization of Our 
Colleges 


THE publication two years ago of 
“Individual Training in Our Colleges,” 
by Clarence F. Birdseye, created a sensa- 
tion in college circles because of its 


frank exposure of the demoralized condi- - 


tion of undergraduate life, due to lack 
of attention to the real needs of the 
student. Wherever the book was dis- 
cussed the justice of the arraignment, in 
some degree at least, was admitted, but 
the discussions generally ended with the 
question, “But if it is so, what are you 
going to do about it?” This question 
Mr. Birdseye answers more fully in his 
new book, The Reorganization of Our 
Colleges.* Here he subjects the college 
to the test of the business man—the test 
of efficiency. Does the college accom- 
plish, economically and satisfactorily, its 
own professed objects? Is it turning out 
men of scholarly ideals, sound bodies 
and good morals, fit to become citizens 
and fathers of families? And what pro- 
portion of the material it receives goes 
to the waste-heap during the process? 
Our universities have grown, like our 
industrial plants, into immense corpora- 
tions, handling millions of dollars, and, 
what is more valuable, thousands of 
lives. Yet, unlike our industrial corpo- 
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rations, they have developed no adminis- 
trative organs capable of adequately 
handling effectively the heterogeneous 
aggregations. The professors are 
robbed of their time in order to do ex- 
ecutive business, which usually they dis- 
like and are often unfitted by tempera- 
ment and training to do well. Any one 
who has tried to collect university sta- 
tistics, even of such simple points as the 
number of students in a certain year or 
the expenditures for certain purposes, 
will realize how chaotic and undeveloped 
is the mere matter of recording. As for 
finding out what classes are being well 
taught, and why some students fail, and 
what becomes of them, not even the 
president, who is supposed to know 
everything, knows that. 

Mr. Birdseye comes to this startling 
conclusion : 

“After a pretty careful examination of col- 
lege methods, and from a practical knowledge 
of the growth of accounting and business ad- 
ministration for thirty years, I am sure that, if 
our colleges would formulate and apply new 
units of value and up to date administration 
and accounting methods, they would quadruple 
in ten years their net results in wholesome 
training for citizenship, without a dollar’s in- 
crease in endowment, and to the lasting satis- 
faction of all concerned, and at a relatively 
great saving in cost.” 

The average college man will probably 
not be ready to admit this. That is why 
the author is going to do what he can 
toward demonstrating it. For Mr. Birds- 
eye does not write books for the fun of 
it, altho he has a shelf-full to his name. 
He means business, and he has organ- 
ized a company for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the real conditions prevailing in 
the classroom and the student home, and 
of applying such measures for the re- 
form of their evils as observation and 
“xperience may direct. 


st 


The Actress. By Louise Closser Hale. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Those who remember “Candida,” as 
given in New York five years ago, will 
recall a particularly vivacious “Prossy” 
the character actress who portrayed Mr. 
Shaw’s spitfire stenographer is the 
author of The Actress, a novel of the 
stage and player-folk, which betrays in 
a good many realistic touches that it is 
partly, at least, autobiographical. The 
author takes us bodily and boldly into 





the greenroom, and into the secrets of 
the make-up of a “character actress.” A 
London engagement gives her an oppor- 
tunity to mark the differences between 
the insular:and the Western continental 
ways of looking at many things. The 
social recognition of an actress is more 
openly cordial in England ; but she finds 
herself hemmed in by restrictions un- 
known in America, with a bland, “It 
isn’t done,” as their gnly explanation. 
The Actress tells a story, more common 
now than a half-century ago, of the 
struggle in a girl’s heart between love 
and ambition. 


The British Tar in Fact and Fiction. By 
Charles Napier Robinson, Commander, 
Royal Navy. With Introductory Chapters 
on the Place of the Sea Officer and Sea- 
man in Naval History and Historical Liter- 
ature by John Leyland. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. xxiii, 520. 
$4.00. 

It was an excellent idea of Com- 
mander: Robinson’s to trace the British 
sailor thru the centuries and to show the 
evolution of this, the most important ele- 
ment of the modern British navy. Tra- 
dition and heritage which reach back to 
the days when the men of the North 
swooped down on the shores of Britain, 
left defenseless by the departure of the 
Reman legions, are possibly of more 
value than Dreadnoughts. It was not 
the size or the superiority of the British 
ships in comparison with the great new 
navy of Spain which caused Drake’s 
companion at Cadiz to write: “Twelve 
of her Majesty’s ships were a match for 
all the galleys of the King’s dominions.” 
It was the seamanship and the mettle of 
the sailors—the men of whom Drake 
himself wrote to Queen Elizabeth in 
April, 1588: “I have not in my lifetime 
known better men and possessed of gal- 
lanter minds than your Majesty’s people 
are for the most part which are here 
gathered together voluntarily to put their 
hands to the finishing of this great piece 
of work.” It is well to remember that 
many of the traditions and much of the 
heritage of the sea of the British tar be- 
longs to our own nation almost as much 
as to Great Britain. The seamen of 
Tudor days, the seamen of the mystery 
plays and of the poets and dramatists of 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies belong to the days before our New 
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England ancestors had left their native 
shores, and for many years after the ar- 
rival of the early colonists, as Mr. Ley- 
land reminds us, the sea traditions were 
carried on. With the opening up of the 
West the sea lost, for the United States, 
the preponderant importance which it 
still retains for a maritime country like 
Great Britain; but when the war fleets 
of the world are measured and com- 
pared, it should be remembered that the 
men behind the guns in the navies of 
Great Britain dnd the United States 
have a heritage of the sea which is lack- 
ing to some of the newer Powers which 
are energetically beginning to assert 
themselves as naval Powers. 


Js 


The Enforcement of the Statute of Labor- 
ers. During the First Decade After the 
Black Death, 1349-13509. By Bertha 
Haven Putnam, Ph. D. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.50. 

Poverty in England is now claiming 
almost as much attention as the building 
of Dreadnoughts, and remedies and pal- 
liatives for a state of society in which al- 
most half the population is below the 
poverty line are abundantly offered by 
reformers and philanthropists. How 
great the task is that is confronting the 
English nation and how deeply poverty 
is rooted in English life and history may 
be realized from a reading of Dr. Put- 
nam’s careful and scholarly treatise. In 
August, 1349, the Black Death reached 
Dorsetshire, and during the next twelve 
months it swept over the whole of Eng- 
land, carrying away almost half of the 
population. Its ravages were most se- 
vere among the poor, and after its disap- 
pearance in 1349, the men and women 
who were left naturally attempted to take 
advantage of the hightened demand for 
labor to secure higher wages and better 
conditions. Such efforts after life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness met 
with stern repression; and Dr. Putnam’s 
investigations go to prove that the stat- 
utes whereby the English Government 
attempted to put down all efforts after 
betterment of condition, whether on the 
part of free or unfree laborers, were en- 
forced with energy and effect. It is true 
that Parliament, while trying to keep 
wages down to the old level, endeavored 


also to prevent any rise in prices of com- 
modities ; but how far these efforts were 
successful Dr. Putnam does not inform 
us. She gives abundant examples, how- 
ever, of punishments by fine and im- 
prisonment and by the forced repayment 
of the excess for the acceptance of wages 
above the customary and legal level. Ap- 
parently the only explanation of these 
natural and from the modern point of 
view not unpraiseworthy efforts on the 
part of the working people to better their 
condition, that occurred to England’s 
governing classes of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was that the inordinate demands 
were due to “the malice of servants.” 


! & 

A Working Theology. By Alexander Mac- 
Coll. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents. 

Despite all disparagement of systematic 
theology and doctrinal sermons, it re- 
mains true that there is no subject in 
which more people are deeply interested 
than in religious doctrine. No one need 
want an audience who can present truths 
concerning God and the spiritual life in 
forms consistent with the best knowledge 
and thought of these times. Dr. McColl 
has that ability, and a wide and cordial 
welcome may be predicted for his little 
essay. “A working theology,” he says, 
“is a theology that works,” one, that is to 
say, which closely touches life, confirms 
itself in experience, and issues in power. 
Its keynotes are reverence and reality.” 
These characteristics are manifest in his 
luminous treatment of such timely themes 
as “Prayer in a World of Law,” “Mira- 
cles in a Scientific Age,” and “The Bible 
in the Light of Modern Revelation and 
Inspiration.” Occasionally he lapses into 
some trite, but untenable dictum of the 
apologists, as when he says that the res- 
urrection is “one of the best-attested facts 
of human history,” and often one wishes 
that he would pursue his theme a little 
farther ; for example, a discussion of the 
feeding of the five thousand or Christ’s 
walking on the water would have been in 
place in the chapter on miracles ; but per- 
haps in so brief an essay one ought not 
to expect more than suggestion, and in 
general the spirit is that of honest facing 
of difficulty. The volume is calculated 
to help many toward a “theology that 
will work.” 
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Literary Notes 


.A series of pamphlets is being issued by 
the Free Public Library of Newark, N. J., on 
the use of the library by the schools. “Each 
course is divided into lessons with detailed in- 
structions in the finding of books by the index 
and looking up the literature of a subject. 
Numerous practical exercises are given with 
the regular cards and forms. 


....We need do no more than again call at- 
tention to the rapid successive appearance of 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. ‘he third volume nearly finishes 
the letter’ D. It is admirably edited, compact 
and yet full, and the list of articles is as nearly 
complete as can well be made. We commend 
it heartily. 


...Mr. Isidor Singer bids fair to be the 
great encyclopedist. First he projected the 
great “Jewish Encyclopedia” of twelve volumes, 
published by Funk & Wagnalls, and he now 
has in hand a similar Encyclopedia of Insur- 
ance. But before that is completed he proposes, 
and will probably achieve, a twelve volume en- 
cyclopedic “History of the Jews in Monograph,” 
to be written by rabbis and to cover the history 
of the Jews of the world. Yet another plan 
well presented anticipates an encyclopedia of 
the Asiatic and African continents in twenty 
volumes, which shall cover both Asia and 
Africa, ancient and modern, geographical, his- 
torical, archzological, religious, political and 
ethnological, and with 5,000 illustrations. He 
proposes that it be edited under the auspices of 
the American .Oriental Society and take ten 
years to complete it. The scheme is a large 
one, and the prospect fascinating, reaching as 
it does from Jerusalem and Stamboul to 
Peking and Tokyo, from Siberia to Ceylon, 
from Alexandria to Cape Town, and in time 
from the Deluge and the Pyramids to the 
emergence of Japan and the Cape to Cairo 
Railway. 


....-Dr. Louis Adolphe Coerne enjoys the 
double distinction of being the first native 
American to have a grand opera of his com- 
position performed in Europe (“Zenobia,” at 
Bremen, Dec. Ist, 1905) and of being the first 
recipient of the degree of Ph. D. from Har- 
vard University for special work in music. Hig 
thesis on The Evolution of Modern Orchestra- 
tion, now published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York ($3 net) fills a void in Eng- 
lish musical literature. For, while there have 
been plenty of technical treatises on the art of 
writing orchestre] music, strange as it may 
seem, this is, with the single exception of La- 
voix’s “Histoire de I’Instrumentation,” written 
more than a quarter of a century ago, the only 
comprehensive history of orchestration yet 
produced. Dr. Coerne supplements his able 
and acceptable review of the growth of orches- 
tration with nearly a hundred pages of illus- 
trative excerpts from the works of the thirteen 
composers who have done most to advance the 
art of instrumental coloring: Monteverde, Scar- 
latti, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Ber- 
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lioz, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Saint-Saéns, 
Ichaikovsky, Dvorak and Richard Strauss. 


The book is one which no musical library can 
afford. to do without. 


& 
Pebbles 


“WERE you badly stung by mosquitoes?” 
“No, just a little bit.’-—Yale Record. 


It’s difficult at times to account for the 
bright sayings of some children, after hearing 
their parents talk.—Lippincot?’s. 


It might be easier to attract the attention of 
Venus than Mars by use of mirrors—New 
Haven Palladium. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Spicer had for three days en- 
joyed the telephone, which had been his last 
gift from an admiring parishioner. He had 
been using it immediately before going to 
church. 

When the time came for him to announce 
the hymn he rose and with his usual impres- 
sive manner read the words. Then in a crisp, 
firm tone he said: “Let us all unite in hymn 
six, double 0; sing three.’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


First GERMAN ProFESsoR—Would you be- 
lieve it, my dear colleague, I actually do not 
know the ages of my children? 

Second German Professor—Such a thing 
could never happen with me. I was born 2,300 
years after Socrates; my wife 1,800 years after 
the death of Tiberius; our son, Leo, 2,000 
years after the promulgation of the Licinian 
laws by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, and 
our Amanda 1,500 years after the commence- 
ment of the great Migration. Very simple, is 
it not?”—The Classical Review. 


In referring to a thin boy, it is all right to 
call him ‘skinny,” but you must call a thin 
girl “spirituelle.” It means the same, but 
sounds better. Never call any one but a boy 
“puny.” A “puny” girl should be called “fra- 
gile.” It sounds more like delicate china, and 
all of that sex like to be compared to fine 
Dresden. A “chunky” boy is all right, but a 
girl has a “finely rounded figure.” A boy is 
“gawky,” but a girl displays “untutored grace.” 

—Atchison Globe. 


He traveled far thru many land, 
He heard the Adriatic roar; 
He walked on Egypt’s burning sands 
And stood where Cesar stood of yore; 
He viewed the Pyramids and Sphinx, 
And when at last he had come home 
He only talked about the drinks 
They served in Cairo and in Rome. 


She found her way to Ispahan, 
She spent a week in far Bombay, 
And hurried onward thru Japan 
And paused at Melbourne for a day. 
And, having reached her native shore, 
Her only subject, first and last, 
Concerned the clothes the women wore 
Within the realms thru which she past. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Disintegration of Parties 

WHEN political parties have become 
disorganized, broken into sections with 
conflicting views, we may look for ap- 
proaching reconstruction, or at least re- 
alignment. Such is the condition of 
both the Republican and the Democratic 
parties today. It is time for a change. 

Look at it. What principles do the 
two parties represent in any such way as 
to distinguish them? There were defi- 
nite economical issues that separated 
them before the Civil War, and certain 
moral and constitutional issues that di- 
vided them during that war. But after 
the Civil War and the passing of the 
Reconstruction period, there arose the 
prime necessity to enlarge the national 
revenue, and the Republican party took 
up the old Whig doctrine of Protection, 
with its high tariffs, and forgot its ear- 
lier principles. Meanwhile the Demo- 
cratic doctrine of Free Trade became 
less pronounced, under the necessities of 
revenue, and could not be recovered even 
under the leadership of Grover Cleve- 
land. There grew up, under Protection, 
gigantic combinations of wealth which 
introduced new conditions and exigent 
political problems. What followed is the 
disintegration of parties which we now 
behold. 
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See the party of Protection, divided 
in Congress into stand-patters and insur- 
gents, both using the old shibboleth, but 
one seeking a high and the other a low 
tariff. Think of the manufacturing 
State of Massachusetts demanding free 
hides and free coal. Then see the party 
of Free Trade split into sections ; Demo- 
crats in the Senate standing pat with 
Republicans for protection of sugar and 
lumber ; sections of the opposing parties 
combining with each other to carry their 
various interests. It is an amazing phe- 
nomenon, utterly subversive of all party 
consistency. Is La Follette a Repub- 
lican? Is Daniel a Democrat? 

Then there is the question of finance 
and the control of corporate interests, 
the one other great public question, See 
how the two parties are divided. Have 
we not seen Cleveland and Bryan, both 
Democrats, and yet representing oppo- 
site financial views? Do the Democrats 
of New York and those of Texas repre- 
sent the same principles as to the control 
of corporations? Or, in the Republican 
party, did not Roosevelt represent a view 
praised by as many Democrats as Re- 
publicans, and curst by men of both 
parties ? 

The condition is very curious and 
quite abnormal. It reminds one of the 
political condition before the Civil War, 
when the Whig party was breaking up, 
and Democrats and Whigs were flocking 
into the Free Soil party. There is no 
sort of reason in the present condition. 
We are held together by old names and 
traditions that have lost their meaning. 
All signs look to reconstruction of par- 
ties along the lines that have already dis 
vided each of the old parties. It is near- 
ly or quite time to divide on principles, 
and not on power and plunder. Who is 
a Republican here in the North? Who 
is a Democrat in the South? 

& 
The Side-Shows and the Main 


Tent 


THE commencement season has al- 
ways been an occasion for fault finding, 
but there has been a change in its objec- 
tive. Formerly, when the graduating 
class were permitted to hold forth, they 
directed their attacks upon the outside 
world. Nowadays, when the collegiate 
authorities monopolize the platform, 
they criticise the students. Being critics 
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by profession and in a position to dis- 
cover the weak points of their subjects, 
they are able to make very clear the 
need of a reform in collegiate life, altho 
they are not so unanimous and definite 
as to the manner of the reformation. 

This year most of the commencement 
criticism is directed at what is undeni- 
ably the most vulnerable point in our 
collegiate system, that is, the diversion 
of the interests of the student body from 
the true aims of the college. Social life, 
athletics, dissipation and the multitude 
of other student activities have cut down 
to the minimum the attention given to 
their studies. President Wilson, of 
Princeton, in his Concord speech last 
week, explained the situation with char- 
acteristic frankness and lucidity: 

“So far as the colleges go, the sideshows 
have swallowed up the circus and we in the 
main tent do not know what is going on. And 
I do not know that I want to continue under 
those conditions as a ring-master. There are 
more honest occupations than teaching if you 
cannot teach. 

“I believe in athletics. I believe in all those 
things which relax energy, that the faculties 
may be at their best when the energies are 
not relaxed, but only so far do I believe in 
these diversions. When the lad leaves school 
he should cease to be an athlete. The modern 
world is an exacting one and the things it ex- 
acts are mostly intellectual.” 

Now, students have never given as 
much attention to their books as their 
instructors think they should, and there 
is no reason for expecting that they ever 
will. But it is possible to have such an 
atmosphere in a university that the stu- 
dents will have scholarly interests, will 
prize scholarly honors, and will cultivate 
scholarly diversions. Such an atmos- 
phere has been maintained in many 
places and for long periods, and it is not 
unreasonable to hope that it may be re- 
established in our American universities. 
President Lowell. of Harvard, in his Phi 
Beta Kappa address at Columbia last 
week, called attention to the fact that in 
England the competitive honors of the 
universities have a value even in the out- 
side world: 

“We need more than a minimum require- 
ment to get men of ability; there must be an 
external stimulus. And yet the college to- 
day is the place where that stimulus is applied 
least. By the free use of competition athletics 
has beaten scholarship out of sight in the esti- 
mation of the community at large and in the 
regard of the college student bodies. Should 
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faculties not take advantage of a similar stim- 
ulus? In the English universities the now es- 
tablished system of honor and pass examina- 
tions has the result of bringing before the pub- 
lic the acquisition of such distinctions so that 
they are referred to nearly as much as are ath- 
letic feats in this country. 

“Competition as a means of power suffers 
from the students’ idea that we are employing 
tests of industry alone and not those of intel- 
lectual superiority. We should employ tests 
that will measure not merely diligence but 
those which will measure the amount of intel- 
lectual power. On the new standard of shun- 
ning individualism the scholar seems to be 
striving for a personal distinction, but the 
member of the football team stands out worthy 
of praise as.a college hero because of his de- 
votion to the interests of his alma mater, or 
rather to those of his fellow students. It is a 
sort of co-operative selfishness.” 

President Lowell’s remarks are of 
special weight, for it is natural and prob- 
ably not unjust to assume that they are 
in some degree indicative of his intended 
policy at Harvard. It is, therefore, in- 
teresting to see that he does not seem 
averse to the introduction of the com- 
petitive motive into the field of scholar- 
ship, from which it was not many years 
ago expelled with contumely. The pro- 
fessors, it appears, are to take lessons 
from the coaches. 


Some such extraneous incentive cer- 
tainly seems to be necessary, for the 
pure joy of intellectual achievement does 
not compare as an inducement to exer- 
tion with the greater glory of banners 
and bands and newspaper headlines. 
Phi Beta Kappa is not a noticeable stim- 
ulus and Sigma Xi, its equivalent on the 
scientific side, has even less prestige. 


If we are to have intercollegiate con- 
tests in intellectualism, what form will 
they take? Will there be public disputa- 
tions, in the style of the schoolmen? 
Will the two sides alternately propound 
to each other mathematical puzzles and 
logical subtleties? Will the Association 
of American Universities prescribe the 
rules and the Carnegie Foundation and 
General Education Board offer the 
prizes? And will the public take the 
same interest in the contest that they 
now take in baseball ? 

Let us suppose that the new régime of 
intellectual competition is in effect now, 
and Columbia and Cornell are matching 
their dissertations. In New York City, 
Park Row is packed with upturned 
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faces watching the bulletin boards. 
Clerks and their employers hurrying 
home have stopped to get the returns. 
Bootblacks and messenger boys, sitting 
in a row on the fences, have staked their 
last nickels. The stockbroker nudges the 
man with a dinner pail and asks him for 
the score. On the blackboard in front 
of the newspaper office appears the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Kropff, of Colum- 
bia, has prepared some new derivatives 
of diaminoisophthalic acid. Cornell 
counters with Dr. Ray’s triazo-com- 
pounds of resorcin. Then Columbia 
scores with Dr. Tripp’s dissertation on 
“Groups of order p* q’,” followed by Dr. 
Mead’s on “The chondrocranium of an 
embryo pig, sus scrofa.” That part of 
the crowd which has its money on Cor- 
nell looks gloomy, but recovers when the 
markers chalk down Dr. Ventura’s 
“Catalan Phonetics” and Dr. Carney’s 
“Pleistocene Geology of the Moravian 
Quadrangle.” A shout from a thousand 
throats is heard when the street sees 
that Dr. Haas has translated the Dasa- 
rupa of Dhanamjaya, until the applause 
is checked by the announcement of Dr. 
McKelvey’s study of the groups of bi- 
rational transformations of algebraic 
curves of Genus 5. His curves seem to 
baffle Columbia for a moment, but Dr. 
Parmelee, formerly of Yale, comes to 
the rescue with his dissertation on “In- 
ebriety in Boston.” So the contest goes 
on hour by hour, while the popular ex- 
citement grows more intense, and extras 
of the yellow journals, with portraits of 
the winning men and explanatory dia- 
grams of their theses, spread the news to 
the suburbs. The real heroes of the uni- 
versity thus receive the honor that is 
their due, and the athletic student must 
get his gratification from the pure joy of 
exercise. e 


Liberty, Equality and Fraternity 
Limited 

Tue designation of this old firm has 
been changed since it was organized at 
the time of the American and French 
Revolutions. It is now “Limited,” which 
means that the partners have concluded 
to limit their responsibility and scope. 
Hereafter their service will be confined 
to people of their own sort; they will ac- 


knowledge and pay no debts. to any not 
of their own race or family. - 

We had thought the field of the firm 
was unlimited, that its appeal was to all. 
But now we hear those who talk the 
loudest about democracy, even extreme 
Socialists, insist that liberty, equality. and 
fraternity are only for those who are 
equal, not so for the inferior races; the 
yellow and black people are left out. 
They are not equal to us. 

We think it was the discovery of the 
spread of this teaching of limited equal- 
ity, limited democracy, that was the occa- 
sion for the calling last week in this city 
of an important conference, for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the wider doctrine 
of the two Revolutions and of the Civil 
War. The conference was not called by 
the elder friends of universal liberty, but 
by some of the younger men and women, 
led by Mr. William E. Walling, who had 
come to observe the prevalence of the 
limiting doctrine and to notice its effec- 
tive shutting the gates of opportunity 
against those of the discredited color. It 
is well that such a new generation of 
idealists of freedom should arise to hold 
the succession of those who inherit the 
fervor of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

The resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence were simple and primary enough, 
to the effect, merely, that the growing 
denial of equal rights to ten millions of 
our fellow citizens is the greatest men- 
ace that threatens our country ; that their 
disfranchisement is a peril to both races ; 
that professional and academic educa- 
tion for the more gifted is no less impor- 
tant than industrial education for the 
mass ; that equal privileges in the legis- 
lature and in law should be given the 
negro ; that the denial to black men, even 
by violence, of equal right to work, as in 
this Georgia strike, is a shameful of- 
fense; that the national Government 
should strictly enforce the civil rights 
constitutionally given to all; that every- 
where the public school expenditure 
should be the same for those of different 
races ; that everywhere the negro’s right 
to the ballot be equally recognized; and 
that any policy excluding the negro from 
public office in the South is to be con- 
demned. 
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This is all admirable in principle, and 
we can only seek to carry it out by cor- 
recting public sentiment everywhere. It 
is a-campaign of education that is need- 
ed, a new emphasis put on the doctrine 
that all men are created equal; not in 
individual capacity, to be sure, but in the 
rights to attainment as well as to protec- 
tion. It is a fine thing to have the 
younger champions of equal opportunity 
join together, the two races, to renew 
adhesion to the old doctrine, and to de- 
nounce the growing limitation of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

While there has been in so many quar- 
ters in the North a growing indifference 
to the doctrine of equal human rights, 
there have continued to be those who 
have not allowed their zeal to cool, and 
who have determined that, so far as they 
could achieve it, the opporunity for the 
negro to rise should not be denied. It is 
these friends from the North that have 


provided all the best schools that have ° 


educated the negro teachers. This has 
not been done by the South. Even in 
the lower education of the primary 
school, the negro pays by taxation for 
all he gets; and in some States his share 
of taxation helps pay for white education 
also. Of the amount of money given by 
Northern friends year by year for the 
uplift of the negro during these forty- 
five years there is no record. Far the 
larger part of it has been gathered and 
expended by a dozen missionary organi- 
zations, mostly for education, partly for 
churches. Nearly all the leading negro 
colleges in the South, and the multitude 
of normal schools, were founded and are 
generally still supported by them. Such 
are Fisk and Atlanta among those of the 
first rank, which have supplied nearly all 
the present leaders of the race; while, of 
those which put industrial education to 
the fore, Hampton and Tuskegee have 
gained their support from the same con- 
stituency. The financial reports of five 
of our missionary societies, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist 
and Episcopal (in the order of their 
gifts) show that they contributed last 
year $775,000 for the uplift of the ne- 
groes of the South. We should probably 
have to add nearly or quite as much 
more for other benefactions. Three 
such independent schools — Atlanta, 
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Hampton and Tuskegee—secured over 
$400,000 last year. lt we put the total 
amount at only a million and a quarter— 
and we believe it to be more—that repre- 
sents, at 5 per cent., a capital of twenty- 
one and a half million dollars invested in 
the love and faith of benevolent people 
for a needy but aspiring race. It repre- 
sents, tho slightly, the sense of obliga- 
tion under which we have lain to repair 
the dreadful wrongs we have done to 
the freedmen. But we need fresh im- 
pulse for justice, fresh denunciation of 
the limitation of the breadth of freedom 
for which our fathers fought, and we 
rejoice in such a conference as this of 
last week; for there is no other wrong 
and no other national peril so great as 
this, which concerns the present and 
future of ten millions of our citizens. 


a 
The Aldrich Tariff Revision 


At the end of last week the Senate 
voted upon the Aldrich bill’s increases of 
the duties on cotton goods. These in- 
creases had been attacked with much 
force and persistence by the Republican 
critics of the Aldrich revision. Mr, Dol- 
liver began the work some time ago, be- 
fore the cotton goods schedule had been 
taken up. It was renewed last week by 
himself and others, and a very notable 
contribution to the debate was made by 
Mr. La Follette, who laid bare the dis- 
guised and unwarrantable additions to 
the Dingley duties, item by item, using 
official figures and statements, and 
showing a long list of increases, running 
up to I10 per cent., upon goods the im- 
portation of which is virtually prohibited 
even by the present rates. 

That is to say, where the increase is 
110 per cent., the imports last year were 
only $8,109, and where Mr. Aldrich pro- 
poses an addition of 98 per cent., the 
present duty permitted only $7,000 
worth of goods to come in from abroad. 
And, in one exceptional instance, 
the official statement indicated an in- 
crease of 460 per cent., designed to 
check an incoming flood represented by 
imports last year of $5,000! Of course, 
such additions are not to be made for 
protection. Surely, there is ample pro- 
tection in the present duties. But such. 
increases would enable combined domes- 
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tc manufacturers to raise prices. At- 
tack and exposure were made in vain. 
The provisions of the bill were ap- 
proved. On every motion Mr. Aldrich 
had a majority of from g to 11, and the 
opposition of 10 Republicans was easily 
overcome. This was regarded as a con- 
clusive test of the “insurgent” strength, 
and now it is admitted that the bill will 
be passed in the form desired by the 
Aldrich majority. Those duties which 
have been withheld so long, for trading 
purposes or to keep uncertain men in 
line, will soon be brought forward and 
approved, together with the provisions 
for a costly and unnecessary Customs 
Court ‘and the extraordinary maximum 
rates, which, if enacted, will add 25 per 
cent., for a time, at least, to the duties 
upon a considerable part of our imports, 
in some instances more than doubling 
the ordinary duties of the bill. It should 
not be forgotten that these maximum 
rates would, so far as they should be 
used, give 25 per cent. more protection 
to domestic manufacturers and combi- 
nations of manufacturers. 

As for the conference committee, to 
which it is said that Mr. Taft looks for 
relief, we venture to say that part of its 
work is already done. Does any one 
think that the names of its members 
have not for some time past been known 
to Senator Aldrich and Speaker Can- 
non? 

Will the country be satisfied with such 
a bill as, in all probability, is soon to be 
passed and sent to the President? We 
think not. The fact should not be over- 
looked that the character of the bill has 
been thoroly exposed by Republicans, 
not by Democrats, whose arguments and 
attacks have little or no weight with the 
average Republican partisan. The un- 
warrantable increases, open or hidden, 
have been pointed out and denounced by 
men of exceptional ability and force, 
who are not only Republicans, but also 
protectionists. As a rule, they are will- 
ing to accept the present Dingley duties. 
They attack additions to those duties, 
and their work has been well done. We 
believe that a majority of their Repub- 
lican constituents think that even the 
Dingley rates are too high. At all events 
these constituents, and probably a major- 
ity of the Republicans in the States of 
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other Republican Senators, cannot fail to 
be impressed by the facts which Repub- 
licans in the Senate have brought to light 
and emphasized for the consideration of 
the public. 

“The main point,” said Secretary Mac- 
Veagh at Chicago last Saturday, “is' to 
satisfy the people of the Middle West. 
If they are not satisfied, then the tariff 
question will unfortunately not be out of 
the way and we shall not have rest.” 
Now, the people of the Middle West are 
those who are represented in the Senate 
by the Republican “insurgents,” by Mr. 
Dolliver, Mr. La Follette, Mr. Cummins, 
Mr. Bristow, Mr. Nelson and their asso- 
ciates, who vote against Mr. Aldrich. Of 
course, they will not be satisfied by the 
enactment of the provisions which these 
gentlemen are so sharply denouncing. If 
the Secretary is right, tariff revision will 
be a lively and troublesome issue after 
the enactment of such a revision as the 


‘one which Congress now proposes to 


make. We assume that there will be no 
veto, for the substance of many opinions 
sent from Washington is that, while the 
President does not like either the House 
bill or the Senate bill, he is not at pres- 
ent inclined to withhold his formal ap- 
proval of the bill finally agreed upon. 

Congress had an opportunity to settle 
the tariff question for a considerable time 
by a just revision. Unfortunately it is 
probably about to take action that will 
promote continued agitation. We should 
not regard as a statute of ideal excellence 
a tariff law framed honestly in accord 
with the doctrine of last year’s Republi- 
can platform, but such a law—which 
would differ very widely from either the 
Payne bill or the Aldrich bill—would 
probably satisfy the Middle West and 
prevent further general revision for ten 
years to come. 


Constructive Socialism 


No one better than the Socialist him- 
self knows that it is easier to expose the 
wastefulness and the injustice of the ex- 
isting social order than it is to predict 
just what a socialistic social system 
would do. Not a few of us who find so- 
cialism interesting, and Socialists, as 
human beings, still more interesting, find 
ourselves quite “absorbed in the story” 
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s0 long as we are reading a good Marx- 
ian analysis of capitalism, or a Fabian es- 
say on the iniquities of rent. But when 
we follow up the stirring tale with stories 
“by the same authors” of what is going 
to happen by and by, we become con- 
scious of that “let down feeling” which 
we had when we took up “Twenty Years 
After” while still tingling with the de- 
licious sensations awakened by the 
“Three Musketeers.” 

However, we must acknowledge that 
reserve and understatement in describing 
the industrial society of the good time 
coming are not faults. The more influ- 
ential “intellectuals” of the Socialist 
movement are not in love with that pic- 
ture of a socialistic state which was 
limned by Edward Bellamy, or even with 
the more modest prospectus set forth in 
Laurence Gronlund’s “Co-operative 
Commonwealth.” Whatever else may be 
said of the Socialist’s intellectual and 
moral shortcomings—if he has any—he 
at least does not exploit the arts or talk 
the language of the promotor. 

To this extent the Socialist is hard- 
headed, as well as soft-hearted, and this 
element of good sense in him comes out 


‘ rather conspicuously in his replies to cer- 


tain questions which the editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, 
has just now been putting to him. The 
questions submitted were: “First, How 
will the co-operative commonwealth be 
brought about?” and second, “Suppose 
that you should elect a Socialist Presi- 
dent.and Congress, how would you go 
about transferring private property to 
public ownership?” Answers are printed 
from Eugene V. Debs, Victor Berger, 
Gaylord Wilshire, Upton Sinclair, Bern- 
ard Berlyn, John C. Chase, some time So- 
cialist Mayor of Haverhill, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Mailly, editor of the New York 
Call; Robert Hunter, and A. M. Simons, 
editor of the Chicago Daily Socialist. 
These contributions are printed under the 
heading, “Practical Socialism, Is There 
Any Such Thing?” Perhaps there isn’t 
any such thing, but these writers evince 
a rather practical way of viewing the pos- 
sibility. . 

To begin with, they betray a feeling 
that the questions submitted to them are 
academic, and not quite of the sort that 
would be asked by any one familiar with 





socialistic literature. Figuratively speak- 
ing, they smile at the second question. 
Evidently, it has struck them very much 
like the question, Do you think that you 
could salt the bird’s tail, if you once 
caught him? Seriously, they don’t ex- 
pect to elect a, President and Congress 
right away ; and before they get that far, 
a greater part of the socialistic program 
will have been put in operation, most of 
them believe. On this point Upton Sin- 
clair is drily specific. When the country 
has once made it clear that it means to 
have socialism, he observes, the Repub- 
lican party will supply the article. And 
Gaylord Wilshire says: 

“I don’t think we're ever going to elect a 
President or a Congress or anything. i 
The dominant political party, whatever it may 
be, will be forced by the logic of events toward 
the Socialist program—forced so far toward 
it that the dominant political party will carry it 
out unawares.” 

These remarks have a curiously oppor- 
tunistic sound. It is indeed the oppor- 
tunistic note that is dominant in all of 
these forecasts. Victor Berger especial- 
ly exalts the evolutionary kind of social- 
ism, and pays his compliments to the mili- 
tant or revolutionary brethren by charac- 
terizing them as “our Socialist impossi- 
bilists.” How ineffective would be a so- 
sialistic régime ushered in by revolution 
he shows in this telling paragraph: 

“France in the Revolution tried to do the 
very thing which you suggest. Between the 
4th and 15th of August, 1789, she abolished 
feudalism, all titles of nobility and the State 
Church. A few years later she abolished a 
Supreme Being; and she confiscated all the 
lands of the nobility and the Church. Yet 
France has since had three different revolu- 
tions, two different empires, two different king- 
doms and three republics. A few years ago the 
nobility, the clergy, and the anti-Dreyfusards 
tried to re-establish a monarchy, and only the 
demonstration of two hundred thousand So- 
cialists stopped it. France is now shaken from 
top to bottom by the attempt to get rid of a 
State Church—and all this happened one hun- 
dred years after feudalism and the Church 
were officially abolished forever in France.” 

‘ 


If any unfeeling “capitalist” or “re- 
tainer” has stated the brutal truth of his- 
tory more bluntly than this, we haven't 
happened on the passage. 

Almost as noteworthy as the opportun- 
ism of these socialistic leaders is their 
boldly businesslike conception of what 
the co-operative commonwealth would 
do. It wouldn’t stop a wheel, they say, 
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or upset a thing, and a busy population 
would be as unconscious of what was 
happening as trainmen and trackwalkers 
are when the ownership of a railroad 
changes hands in the stock market. The 
people, instead of the millionaires, would 
own the big industries, the railroads and 
the natural resources. They would have 
come into possession of them quietly by 
purchase and taxation. There would be 
no creation of a gigantic bureaucracy. 
The Government would appoint boards 
of directors, as it now appoints receivers, 
and these directors would manage busi- 
ness, or get it managed, just as directors 
do now. 

Whether or not this kind of socialism 
is practical seems not to concern our “in- 
tellectuals” very much either. They are 
indeed so non-militant that they don’t 
even expect themselves to bring about the 
new order of things. They agree with 
Karl Marx that the capitalists in their 
own way will do the job without much 
extraneous help. 

We hardly know what the “really 
truly” militant Socialists will say to all 
this when their turn comes. We are 
afraid they will call these opportunist fel- 
lows mere drawing-room celebrities. 


Js 
Italy and the Triple Alliance 


. “UNALTERABLE friendship” was the 
telegraphic declaration of the two Ger- 
man Emperors, Hapsburg and Hohenzol- 
lern, from Vienna to Rome. A smile 
must have spread not only over the Qui- 
rinal and the Peninsula, but even thru the 
Vatican. At this moment, Germany is 
taking repressive measures against Ital- 
ian wines; and in its proposed insurance 
and pensions for workingmen, the 
Reichstag has special safeguards against 
those from beyond the Alps. 

In its turn, Austria refuses to solve the 
question of an Italian university in ac- 
cord with the wishes of its Italian sub- 
jects, who want it at Trieste, but intends 
to put it at Innsbruck or some other place 
beyond Italian influence. In the same 
spirit it refuses to recognize the rights 
of the Italian language in Dalmatia, 
which runs parallel to Italy on the east 
coast of the Adriatic, where from time 
immemorial the Italians have enjoyed 
certain rights. Moreover the Hapsburg 


.the dividing Adriatic. 
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Empire is building four Dreadnoughts, 
which can sail in no Austrian waters save 
Lastly the Em- 
peror, Francis Joseph, is the only -ruler 
in Europe who will not send a represent- 
ative to Rome in 1911 to celebrate the 
Golden Jubilee of the Eternal City as the 
Capital of Italy. Of course this refusal 
is in dread of the Vatican, whose former 
activity in stirring up troubles in Hungary 
while Rampolla was Papal Secretary will 
never be forgotten or forgiven by 
Austria. 

No doubt the Vatican enjoyed the 
joint-Vatican despatch; so does the Ital- 
ian Government, which meanwhile is hav- 
ing four Dreadnoughts built. In this 
political chessboard little fear need be felt 
for the Pope’s countrymen. They have 
long been good politicians ; smart enough 
to retain control of the Church in spite 
of Hohenstauffen and Valois; clever 
enough also to watch the German armies 
from Charlemagne’s days onward waste 
away in the Campagna Romana. For 
those Northern barbarians ever turned 
wistful eyes to the sunny peninsula but in 
vain. True, Austria got a foothold, 
chiefly because of Napoleon’s fall, but 
Hapsburg stupidity hectored a people - 
who knew not how to be conquered, till, 
recalling their ancient glories, the Ital- 
ians chased the detested white uniforms 
into the Lago di Garda and the moors of 
Venezia. And Italy smiles at the Triple 
Alliance beyond the Alps and also at the 
Triple Understanding on the side of the 
sea, Germany, Austria, Italy, versus Eng- 
land, France and Italy. A more natural 
because more racial affinity would be 
Germany, Austria and England versus 
France and Italy with the Iberian Pen- 
insula; the Monarchical versus the Re- 
publican races. For as things now look 
the hopes of republicanism lie with the 
Latin races. 

ws 

+: his is one of the 

gaat tos rere questions in which the 
American people are 

now vitally interested and this is the 
question on which we now ask the tes- 
timony of our readers. For our “experi- 
ence meeting” on woman suffrage of 
May 20 we received a large number of 
interesting and pertinent letters and we 
should have more on this subject because 
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more people know something about it. 
Half the population and much more than 
half the area of the United States are 
under the prohibition régime, in some of 
its forms, State, local or Federal. And 
we also want letters for comparison from 
those who are living in the “wet” terri- 
tory as to the way such liquor laws as 
they have are enforced and effective. 
Send in letters of three or four hundred 
words, pointed, personal and specific, tell- 
ing what you know about the advantages 
or disadvantages of prohibition and local 
option; not how you think it ought to 
work, but how it does work. Would you 
advise other localities to adopt the pol- 
icy? Why or why not? Have you ever 
had the opportunity to compare a town 
before and after abolishing the saloon or 
a “dry” town with a “wet” one? What 
is the difference? How many of the 
blessings promised by the prohibitionists 
and how many of the evils predicted by 
the antis are actually realized? We will 
publish these letters shortly after July Ist, 
and they should be written and mailed 
immediately. 


# 
A Fleet What happens to the snake 
for Canada when he develops poison 


glands, lifts his head, coils 
for a spring and rattles his tail, all in 
self-defense? He is hunted on all sides 
until exterminated. The nations of the 
world are creating mightier navies, all 
in self-denfense. Canada now offers to 
build eight cruisers and twenty torpedo 
boats, not to be added directly to the 
British navy, but to be manned by Cana- 
dian seamen and kept in Canadian wa- 
ters, to protect the entrance to the St. 
Lawrence River and to be available for 
Imperial service in case of war. That 
interests us. We have had two wars 
with Great Britain, and one more 
just escaped because we were too busy 
to attend to it, not to speak of a smart 
clash later over Venezuela. Now, we do 
not want war with Great Britain, do not 
believe there will be any, but this plan 
does not look pacific. The Irishman’s 
admiration of a stout blackthorn as “an 
elegant peacemaker” does not conduce 
to quiet at a Tipperary May-fair. Peace 
is good, but there are better and cheaper 
ways for Canada to secure peace than by 
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expending an initial $25,000,000 on a 
fleet, and then no man knows how much 
more annually to keep it in commission 
and support its idle crews. But Canada 
thinks she must not fall behind younger 
rival loyalty, and we are just as bad our- 


selves. 
& ‘ 


In a very interest- 


Melody and Harmony ing series of letters 


in Poetry 


addressed to the 
late Edmund C. Stedman and just pub- 
lished the poet Swinburne criticises 


American poetry as being little more than 
versified prose.. He says that Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis” is “a most august medita- 
tion,” and Lowell’s “Commemoration 
Ode” is “a noble expression of deep and 
grave patriotic feeling on a supreme na-. 
tional occasion” ; but he adds: 

“T cannot say that either of them leaves in 
my ear the echo of a single note of song. It 
is excellent and good speech, but if given to 
us as song its first and last duty is to sing.” 
That depends. Poetry does not need to 
be always lyrical. The thought is more 
than the lilt, the words more than the 
music. “It is a poor thing,” says Swin- 
burne, “to have nothing but melody and 
to be unable to rise above it into har- 
mony.” That sentence would deserve 
discussion in a long essay. By melody 
we suppose he means the mere, simple 
metrical structure of verse, while by har- 
mony he means the accessories that give 
added beauty of expression, of which 
rhyme is the most obvious and cheapest. 
He says that Whittier is admirable for 
power, pathos and righteousness, but is 
“deplorably ready to put up with the first 
word, good or bad, that comes to hand.” 
There is some justice in the criticism, 
and he is right in asking, “In the name 
of all bagpipes, what is the tune of Em- 
erson’s?” Swinburne erred in putting 
first that which should have been last, the 
polish before the structure. The har- 
mony, the rhyme, the alliteration, the 
syzygy of vowel and consonant are fine. 
most fascinating for completeness, and 
the melody of perfect but varying meter 
is most choice; but back of both, giving 
permanence in spite of defects in both 
melody and harmony, is that merit which 
reaches beyond the ear into the brain and 
satisfies the intellect. 








The partition of Turkey 
has probably stopped, and 
that of Persia is probably 
at hand. Turkey was nearer to Western 
influences, and her statesmen had the 
ability to avoid by reforms the otherwise 
inevitable. Not so with Persia. Some 
time ago Russia and Great Britain 
‘agreed as to their spheres of influence 
over two-thirds of the country, and now 
it is most plausibly asserted that in a 
more definite way they have agreed to 
control the whole country. Of course 
the Governments of the three countries 
will not confess it, but the former step 
seems to imply the latter. The two 
Powers, so it is asserted, will support the 
Shah and restore the Constitution ‘and 
protect against all violence. They will 
control the financial affairs of Persia and 
give consent and all concessions. This, 
if true, makes Persia a dependency, like 
Egypt. To be sure there is danger of 
differences arising between Great Britain 
and Russia over their rule, just as there 
was in the case of Egypt before Great 
Britain became sole ruler; but that fact 
only assures the speedier division of the 
prey, and its complete absorption by the 
two Christian nations. The ethics of it 
all is in the necessity of securing peace. 
If we had an international parliament 
this is very nearly what would be done 
by international law instead of by the 
primitive law of grab. 
 ] 

In an address accompanying the report 
of the Presbyterian Board of Education 
made to the Assembly at Denver, Dr. Jo- 
seph W. Cochran, its secretary, explained 
thus in part the lack of candidates for the 
ministry : 

“Does he go for his education to a Christian 
school? He goes to a godless State university, 
and when he returns to his home town he puts 
religion at a low ebb. We cannot Christianize 
these State universities, but we can put a shep- 
herd in charge, and in this way keep these boys 
in the flock. 

Such language is slanderous and false. 
The State universities are no more god- 
less than is Princeton University or any 
other Presbyterian college. There is as 
much religion in the State University of 
Michigan, presided over for forty years 
by the Rev. Dr. Angell, or the University 
of Minnesota, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Northrup has been president for twenty- 


The Partition 
in Persia 
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five years, as in Macalester and Westmin- 
ster colleges, which are Presbyterian. A 
statement like the above is one that ought 
not to have been made. 


& 


‘The legal condition of an Established 
Church is set forth with great clearness 
in the decision of the King’s Bench, in a 
case where holy communion had been re- 
fused a man because he had married his 
deceased wife’s sister in Canada, where 
it was lawful before it had become lawful 
in 1907 in Great Britain. The court sup- 
ported the man’s right to communion, be- 
ginning with this declaration: 

_ “I start with the fact that Canon Thompson 
is a parish priest of the Church of England, a 
reformed Church acknowledging the _— as 
being in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil, within his dominions, supreme, and the 
King rules by and in accordance with statutes 
of the realm.” 

To make the lineal King supreme over 
the Church is worse than making the 
elected Pope supreme; and either is in- 
tolerable. 

JF 


The Congregationalist shrewdly sug- 
gests that, as the moderators selected for 
the current year by the Northern and 
Southern General Assemblies are both 
ex-Confederate soldiers, they might do 
something to heal the long separation be- 
tween the two bodies. We wish they 
might. All that nominally stands in the 
way is the fact that the Old School Gen- 
eral Assembly, which went out of exist- 
ence more than forty years ago thru 
union with the New School Assembly, 
voted during the Civil War to condemn 
secession, which was, it is charged, a po- 
litical and not a religious pronouncement, 
and so unwarranted and never yet apolo- 
gized for. 

& 


It is good news, if true, which the com- 
mission of the Porto Rican Republican 
party carries back from Washington. 
They report that President Taft will try 
to secure citizenship for the people of the 
island. We have often urged this duty 
on Congress. The people have lost citi- 
zenship in Spain, but have not gained it in 
the United States.. They are in the air, 
like Mohammed’s coffin. We are not sur- 
prised that after President Taft’s exprest 
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dissatisfaction with the political condi- 
tions in Porto Rico he should have turned 
to the other party; but for any success 
there we must trust the people. 


a 


It has been sometimes suggested that 
instead of hanging murderers they should 
be segregated in a lone island somewhere 
and left to create their own social state. 
That is not feasible, but something of the 
sort is wisely done in New Zealand with 
drunkards. The little island of Pakatoa 
is far enough from Auckland to be a safe 
harbor where those convicted four times 
of drunkenness are sent, and where no 
intoxicating liquors are allowed admis- 
sion. But why not make all New Zea- 
land dry, and then there would be needed 
no “Drunkards’ Island”? 


as 


It was thought worth while to cable 
to the American press last Sunday that 
the aeroplane is seriously disturbing 
European chancelleries with the fear 
that it may utterly revolutionize war. 
Half a dozen aeroplanes, says Captain 
Bulloch, could destroy London; and Mr. 
Stead writes a sensational article to the 
effect that airships will destroy the cus- 
toms service and obliterate national 
frontiers. This is an old story to our 
readers, for we have more than once dis- 
cussed the matter. An editorial in our 
issue of May 6th was on “Dreadnoughts 
and Airships.” 
Js 

We hear much of the lack of practical 
education in our old-fashioned colleges, 
but we expect the most practical in our 
military and naval schools. And yet, 
when the British fleet visited an Ital- 
ian port and the city wished to show 
courtesies to the fleet, it was found that 
there was not a single officer from the 
admiral down who could talk Italian 
And the First Lord of Admiralty stated 
in Parliament the other day that out of 
4,716 officers in the navy, only twelve 
were competent to act as interpreters of 


German. 
& 


One day Prof. Burt G. Wilder was in 
his museum at Cornell University when 
he saw two visitors meet directly in front 
of a stuffed chimpanzee. One of them 
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was a crude prognathous negro, the other 
a crude prognathous Irishman. They 
looked at the big monkey and the Irish- 
man pointed at it and then pointed to the 
negro; but the latter at the same moment 
and with a similar thought was raising 
his finger to point first at the case and 
then to the Irishman. Each thought the 
beast looked like the other man. 


st 


Here is a new Sunday argument which 
we commend to the attention of the pub- 
lic. The necessity of a Sabbath rest is 
not confined to the men and domestic 
animals included in the Fourth Com- 
mandment. Prof. Sir J. J. Thompson in 
a late lecture on the ‘Properties of Mat- 
ter” spoke of “elastic fatigue” and illus- 
trated it by means of vibrating wires. 
He said: 

“Vibrating wires resemble human beings; 
after vibrating all the week they get tired on 
Saturday night, but if allowed to rest on Sun- 
day they are refreshed by the holiday.” 


as 


The surprise of the religious census in 
Harlem is that in over three thousand 
families, 67 per cent., two-thirds of 
all, have no relation with any synagog, 
while 26.5 per cent., a little over a quar- 
ter of the Protestant families, recognize 
no church home, and of the Roman Cath- 
olics only 9.2 per cent. If this condition 
continues, the Jewish people will in a 
generation or two lose their separate 
identity. The conditions are bad enough 
with the Protestants. 


al 


It is well to have strikes ended, but it 
is not well to have, as in the case of the 
Philadelphia trolley strike, this accom- 
plished, not with a view to the benefit of 
the strikers, the companies or the city, 
but to maintain the supremacy of the rul- 
ing ring of a political party. A chief 
end to be sought by reform is the substi- 
tution of the rule of the people for that 


of the bosses. 
x 


The Kansas Supreme Court has de- 
cided that in the grades below the high 
school cities may separate white and col- 
ored children in different schools, if 
equally good. This may be constitu- 
tional, but it is a disgrace to Kansas. 
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The 4th of July Celebration 


For some years we have doubted the 
expediency of celebrating the Fourth of 
July in the barbarous fashion that has so 
long obtained among us, and which costs 
so much in life, limb and property. We 
have felt that a safer and a saner Fourth 
of July celebration ought to come, and 
that such a celebration was even better 
calculated to revive and keep alive the 
memories of 1776. Those who manu- 
facture fireworks and who have large 
capital invested in such enterprises will, 
of course, not be inclined to look with 
favor upon the taking away of its bar- 
barous character from July 4th. Of 
course, the business of manufacturing 
pyrotechnics, in which from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 of capital is doubtless in- 
vested, and which pays taxes and 
licenses amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars, besides furnishing employment to 


three or four thousand persons, ought to ~ 


have some consideration. On the other 
hand, the grim record of last year ought 
to exercise a restraining if not a prohibi- 
tive influence upon the promiscuous use 
of fireworks, bombs, cannon crackers 
and the deadly toy pistol. Let us glance 
briefly at last year’s record and see if we 
wish to repeat this year what we en- 
dured last year. In 1908, according to 
figures furnished by The tna, 5,623 
persons were killed or seriously wound- 
ed as one result of our barbaric way of 
celebrating Independence Day. The 
total number of casualties exceeds by 
1,200 the figures for the preceding year, 
even if the actual deaths, 163, fall one 
below that for 1907. The number of 
deaths from tetanus foots up 55, and 
from other causes 108. One mitigating 
circumstance appears, which is that, be- 
cause of warnings and of preventive 
methods, the ratio of deaths among cases 
of Fourth of July tetanus shows a de- 
creasing tendency. Most of us know 
something regarding the details of the 
carnage wrought by the toy pistol and 
the firecracker scheme of marking the 
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celebration of our glorious Fourth. We 
do not realize until the figures contront 
us that 11 victims were totally blinded 
on July 4th, 1908, 93 persons each lost 
one eye, 57 persons lost a leg, an arm or 
a hand, and 184 lost one or more fingers. 
The 5,623 casualties to which previous 
reference has been made are 5,623 con- 
clusive arguments that cry out in favor 
of a drastic revision of the old-time 
method of observing the midsummer 
holiday. They call loudly for restrictive 
legislation, for the elimination of gun- 
powder, for the substitution of real 
patriotism for noise and explosion, and 
for a campaign of reform and education. 
It is pleasant to be able to record that 
present indications are that this year will 
see more “safe and sane” Fourth of July 
celebrations in the various cities of these 
United States than ever before. Let us 
hope that the various regulations and 
ordinances now existing will be enforced 
so as to minimize the accident roll very 
considerably. Cleveland now has an 
anti-explosive law, passed since our last 
Fourth of July. A citizens’ committee 
will work in Washington on a scheme to 
entertain the small boy in a less danger- 
ous way and make for his weaning from 
the devil’s inventions of former years. 
Albany is to be restricted, but will not 
entirely eliminate racket and maiming. 
That city will permit the use of small 
firecrackers from 6 a. m. to 12 m. Chi- 
cago, with its sickening memories of fire, 
goes much further and has served notice 
of a rigid enforcement of the law against 
high explosives and dangerous toys. 
Conservative Boston, still under the spell 
of Bunker Hill, will not follow in the 
footsteps of Chicago, and in that learned 
city, according to The Advertiser, the 
outlook for the day does not promise 
much difference from the worst features 
of recent years. Perhaps we may yet 
live to see a Fourth of July of which we 
may justly be proud, and which will not 
cause as much death and accident as a 
first-class battlefield. 





